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CAB Issues New Regulations 
For Noneertificated Carriers 


Extensive regulations went into effect June 10 for two groups of air carriers, previously 
referred to as “nonscheduled carriers” and operating under broad exemption terms. 


In economic regulations issued May 8, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board expanded its control over a group 
to be known as “irregular air carriers,” and created 
a new group classified as “noncertificated cargo car- 
riers.” 

Both groups are still exempted from holding a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity, and cer- 
tain other provisions required for air carriers by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act (Title IV) and, therefore, still 
fall in the exemption classification. 

Board rules governing special classes are contained 
in Part 292 of the Economic Regulations. Within 
this Part, section 292.1 has been revised to provide 
closer supervision for the irregular carriers, and the 
new section 292.5 will govern the noncertificated cargo 
carriers, 

The irregular carriers may transport both persons 
and property on an irregular basis in domestic opera- 
tions. Internationally, they will be permitted to carry 
property, but not persons, after September 10. 

The noncertificated cargo carriers may carry prop- 
erty only, on a regular or irregular basis, in both 
interstate commerce and commerce between the United 

This group 
Cargo trans- 


States and its territories and possessions. 
will not be permitted to carry persons. 
portation to foreign countries is also banned. 

Must Register—The first action both groups must 
take to continue to operate without a certificate will 
be to file applications with the Board for a “letter of 
registration.” The carrier must hold this letter of 
registration after August 9 or have one on file pending 
Board action. 

This application, in duplicate, may be submitted in 
letter form or on CAB Form No. 2789, the latter avail- 
able on request to the Publications Section, Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

If the Board does not believe that the applicant is 
entitled to hold the “letter,” he will be notified to that 
effect. The “letters” 
revocation, and may not be transferred. 

Small Cargo Group—tThe duration of the exemp- 
tions for irregular air carriers is indefinite. The 
exemptions for the noncertificated cargo carriers, 
however, will be for a limited period and will apply 
only to a handful of carriers whose applications for 
authority to carry property are pending before the 
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are subject to suspension or 


Board, and who were also actively engaged in this 
business on May 5, 1947. 

Carriers meeting these qualifications will be able 
to continue cargo operations between the points they 
have applied for and have been serving on a consistent 
basis, until the Board has disposed of their individual 
cases, 

The Board indicated that it will take time to dispose 
finally of the issues confronting it in the new field of 
air cargo, and that in the meantime the public should 
not be deprived of this type of service. Termination 
or curtailment of such services, while waiting de- 
cisions, would also work a hardship on the carriers 
who have been pioneering in this field. 

Air cargo meets a public need, the Board said, 
and is likely to industry 
methods and techniques which will develop only with 
time, experience, and opportunity for experimentation. 

To give the cargo carriers a better opportunity to 

(See page 64) 
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Plane Owners Send CAA 
Too Much 


Money 


Please quit sending us $5. We only want $4. 

This pleasant message from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is being sent to between 2000 and 
3000 airplane owners each month. It results from the 
reduction in recording fees which the CAA put into 
effect May 1 of this year. Recording of ownership 
papers and aircraft liens now costs only $4, instead 
of $5. The change was made by Administrator T. P. 
Wright after a study of actual costs during the first 
year of the fee system. 

“We receive between $27,000 and $30,000 each 
month in these fees, and about half of the applicants 
send in the wrong amount,” Mr. Wright said. “Send- 
ing back the extra dollars increases the cost of our 
paper work considerably.” 

“We plan to reduce these charges still more if we 
find our costs for providing the service permit, but 
this tendency to send in more money than is needed 
makes a reduction more difficult.” 





Cross-wind Gear 
Effect on Ports 
Studied by CAA 


Single-runway airports may be requested 
by local sponsors of federal-aid airports if 
they consider that the new cross-wind landing 
gear justifies such a change, T. P. Wright, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics, has an- 
nounced. He also announces that a “full-out 
consideration” of the effects of this new CAA 
development on the whole airport problem 
now is under way. 

The program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, on which the first planning efforts are now 
beginning, will be based upon a comprehensive study 
of the possibilities raised by the swiveling gear, which 
makes possible airplane landings on a single runway 
even when the wind is blowing straight across the 
runway. 

To Proceed with Plans—‘CAA will not order 
communities to revise plans under the 1947 program 
incident to the probable ultimate general acceptance 
of the cross-wind landing gear,” Mr. Wright said. 
“Its stage of development and the probable time 
necessary for general adoption is such that we would 
not be warranted in upsetting the program to the 
extent that might be involved.” 

This policy, Mr. Wright pointed out, does not re- 
strict any community from considering a change in 
its airport plans for 1947 and 1948. The CAA’s 1947 
program involves improvement of 412 airports and 
construction of 385 new airports, all of the smaller 
sizes, Classes One, Two and Three. Many of these 
already are planned on a single-runway basis. 

As for the 1948 program, Mr. Wright said, “We do 
not contemplate altering plans, which are concen- 
trated on a few new large fields, and improvements 
to other large fields, a total of about 306 projects. 
A cross-wind landing gear has not yet been developed 
for the large planes using this class of field, although 
negotiations for design of a landing gear for these are 
under way.” 

Mr. Wright said, however, that as a check on sound 
expenditure of public funds in the 1947 and 1948 
programs, he is having an additional study made by 
CAA plane and airport technicians “to determine 
whether or not there are any individual instances 
where it would be in the public interest and in the 
general interest of civil aviation to modify present 
plans. 
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Keep Airway Lights, Civil Pilots Say 
In Answer to CAA Questionnaire 


Civilian pilots are overwhelmingly in favor of continuing airway lighting, T. P. Wright. 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, found in a study of the results of a CAA survey. 


From time to time, individuals have suggested that radio ranges and electronic navigation 


aids have made airway beacons obsolete. 
civilian pilots to return CAA questionnaires. 
and military pilots. 

Need More Lights—A majority of the civilian 


flyers, including both private and commercial pilots, 


took the time to make specific comments, of which 
the following are typical: 

“We need more lights instead of fewer.” “All 
airways should be lighted.” “At night, what can a 
pilot do when his aircraft radio fails (and brother, 
do they fail!) unless he has beacons to go by?” 
“If you turn “em off, I quit flying.” “Most pilots 
would rather pay the necessary taxes and cut down 
funeral expenses.” 

Several flyers reported that the beacons had saved 
their lives. “When mischance and misjudgment got 
me in a hole,” one man wrote, “it was the lighted 
Another said that “when 
radio reception went out, the light line saved my 


airway that got me out.” 


bacon.” 

Many pilots emphasized the advantages of double 
fixes by means of both lights and radio, and remarked 
that “we can’t all be airline pilots.” A man with 
several thousand hours’ experience pointed out that 
“you can’t put direction finders, and so forth, in a 
65-horsepower plane, and business men haven't time 
to qualify for a transport pilot’s ticket. They shouldn't 
have to.” 

90% Do Night Flying—One surprising fact re- 
vealed by the survey was that more than 90 percent 
of all civilian pilots do some night flying, and that 
about 10 percent of all civilian flying is at night. 

In reply to other questions, 92 percent reported 
that present beacons are adequate for usual night 
flying conditions, and 59 percent thought them ade- 
quate for moderately bad conditions. 

Satisfaction with various characteristics of present 
course lights ranged from 65 to 85 percent. But only 
22 percent favor the present-spacing of about 15 
miles. Fifty-three percent want the spacing reduced 
to 10 miles, and 17 percent think it should be 20 
miles. 

Comments from pilots provided CAA engineers 
with scores of ideas for improving present lighting 
systems. Many flyers sent in detailed drawings of 
proposed lighting projects. 

Many pilots felt the present system of coding light 
beacons should be improved, but there was no agree- 
ment as to whether the coding flashes were too fast 
or too slow. Some suggested separate neon identifi- 
cation numerals or flashing markers. 

There was a widespread feeling that course lights 
should be arranged so that they can be identified by 
pilots flying off the airway as well as along it, and 
that they should be directed upward at a greater angle 
than at present. Many pilots complained of confusion 
with city lights, and with other intersecting airways. 

Suggest Changes—Typical comments from _per- 
sons who felt changes were desirable included: 

“The keying does not appear sharp.” “The coding 
system is too fast for those who don’t know much 
Morse.” “Would suggest 
adding a course arrow.” 


“Tt’s too sluggish to read.” 
“Neon lights should corre- 
spond to the color of the airway.” “Code should be 
all dots or all dashes.” “Code should be in numerals 
showing distance to major airport.” 

“The lights should follow the radio ranges more 
closely.” “A landing strip should be put in at every 
“The beacons should be brighter.” “All 
lights should be of the ‘rotating beacon with course 
light’ type.” 

Some of the suggestions were based on a misunder- 
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beacon. 


‘Not so.” 


chorused 98.5 percent of the first 1700 


Separate surveys are being made among airline 


standing of airway operations, and others had been 
tested and discarded after something better had been 
developed. 

Nevertheless, each comment was carefully studied 
by Federal Airways engineers, who believed that 
many of the ideas could lead to an improved airway 
lighting system in the future. 


CAA Asks Comment 
On Proposed Runway 


Lengths and Widths 


The aviation industry is being circularized 
with a proposed technical order to obtain 
standardization of airport runways as to max- 
imum lengths, widths and strengths for dif- 
ferent types of use. The designers of trans- 
port or feeder type aircraft could then take 
such standards into account. 

\t present each newly designed transport airplane 
has trended toward longer and longer runways, thus 
making existing airports obsolete and creating a 
heavy financial burden upon the municipalities. Air- 
craft designers, on the other hand, have been handi- 
capped by the uncertainty regarding the size and 
strength of the runways which would be available 
at municipal airports, T. P. Wright, Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, pointed out. 

Must Get Together—TIn a letter to the principal 
aviation organizations accompanying the proposed 
order, Mr. Wright said: “Difficulties encountered in 
obtaining suitable airport sites which are relatively 
near to the population to be served and which will 
accommodate present and future aircraft, make it 
imperative that closer coordination between the de- 
sign of airports and the design of transport type 
aircraft be established. These difficulties have been 
magnified by economic considerations of airport plan- 
ning on the part of communities which desire to 
supply the commercial airline facilities. Many com- 
munities have expressed deep concern for the perma- 
nency of the installations that they are planning. 

“The Federal Airport Act places a responsibility 
upon the Civil Aeronautics Administration for ap- 
proval of design and construction of all airports in- 
cluded in the Federal Aid Airport Program. In the 
execution of this program and because of the pending 
expenditures the CAA believes it timely to establish 
definite design criteria to be used in the construction 
of runways serving the various classes of air carrier 
operations. In setting up such criteria it is our pur- 
pose to insure, in so far as possible and appropriate, 
that existing and future airports will not be outmoded 
by new aircraft designed and built without due con- 
sideration to the strength and length of existing 
airport runways.” 

Proposed Standards—The suggested standards 
being circulated for comment and criticism apply to 
four types of airline service and are as follows: 


Runway 


Airline Service feet 
; length width 
Feeder 3500 75-100 
Local 4500 100-150 
Express : 6000 150-200 
Internat’l . 7000 150-200 
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CAB Orders Inquiry 


For Western Air Lines 


Western Air Lines has been added to the list of 
carriers the Board will investigate as a result of need 
mail pay requests, 

Western has been receiving 60 cents a ton-mile, 
the rate paid for mail carrying services to other 
carriers in the same class. 

This year the airline requested a permanent mail 
rate for its domestic system of 25 cents an airplane 
mile for the period beginning May 1, 1944, and asked 
that in the meantime an emergency temporary rate 
be fixed to give the carrier sufficient cash to carry 
on its operations. 

Western expanded its equipment capacity by ac- 
quiring large capacity four-engine aircraft to meet 
an early post-war demand, and has recently suffered 
a heavy decline in traffic, the Board said. Western’s 
mail volume has also declined’ to such an extent that 
the total mail compensation at its existing rate has 
been seriously reduced in relation to the reasonable 
over-all volume of services operated. 

Finding that Western has need for additional mail 
pay, the Board has ordered that the carrier’s 60 cents 
a ton-mile rate be paid on an assumed mail poundage 
for a time, rather than on the number of pounds of 
mail actually carried. 

Based on a daily average of 21,000 miles, the ton- 
miles will be computed as though the average load 
per plane mile were 600 pounds during March. 
Thereafter, the theoretical poundages decrease peri- 
odically until July 1, 1948, when the mail pay will 
be computed on a 250-pound load, 

From Oct. 1, 1946 through Feb. 28, 1947, a lump 
sum of $687,000 will be paid. 

The inquiry, following the same pattern as those 
already ordered for Chicago and Southern, PCA, 
Colonial and Northeast, will be conducted to deter- 
mine if Western’s need for more mail pay is due to 
uneconomic characteristics of its route system; how 
this dependence on financial assistance can be de- 
creased; and whether operations which haven't been 
started yet should be postponed indefinitely or for a 
period of time. 

Western has not begun services over the Los An- 
geles to Mexico City route awarded in the Latin 
American Case. Domestically the carrier operates five 
routes in the western section of the United States. 





Taxiway Landing strip Mar. pavement 


feet feet loading Ibs. 

width width single wheel dual wheel 
40 300 15,¢ ), 000 
50 400 30, 000 40, 000 
75 500 60, 000 80, 000 
75 500 60, 000 80, 000 
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ACC Advises Against 
Government Subsidy 
For Airship Program 


The Air Coordinating Committee has ad- 
vised the President that the government should 
not subsidize the development of an airship 
program for commercial purposes. 

The ACC arrived at this conclusion following con- 
sideration of a detailed report on the future possi- 
bilities for commercial use of airships. The report 
was prepared by a technical subcommittee appointed 
to examine the economic and engineering feasibility 
of using lighter-than-air aircraft in commercial opera- 
tions. 

Plane More Practical—The airplane has ade- 
quately demonstrated its ability to operate economical 
payloads at reasonable costs over necessary air routes, 
the ACC finds. Airplane operation has even proved 
practical on long distance over-water routes which 
would previously have been within the logical sphere 
of airship service. 

The ACC also finds that the airplane can presently 
provide air service at three to four times the flight 
speed of an airship, and at approximately equal unit 
cost. It also expressed the opinion that the airship 
will not show improvements in speed comparable to 
those anticipated for the airplane. 

The ACC emphasized, however, that any statement 
concerning the economic feasibility of a new form of 
transportation such as the airship can, of necessity, 
be no more than an estimate. With the exception 
of the limited operations conducted by the Germans, 
no experience exists from which costs can be derived. 
To undertake a practical test of the commercial 
airship possibilities would involve a minimum re- 
search, development and construction program, esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $40,000,000 for which 
financial assistance from the government would prob- 
ably be required. It is also reasonable to expect that 
additional federal aid would be necessary at a later 
date in the form of operating subsidies, the ACC 
reports. 

The subcommittee, making the report, consisted of 
Irston R. Barnes, CAB, Chairman; Colonel Jasper N. 
Bell, War Department; Captain Frank L. Worden, 
Navy Department; Harold D. Hoekstra, CAA; and 
Grover Loening, National Advisory Committee for 
\eronautics. 

During the course of the subcommittee study, out- 
standing U. S. experts in the field of lighter-than-air 
development, both from industry and government, 
were consulted. German research, technical and oper- 
ational data, obtained through interrogation of Zep- 
pelin officials, and examination of records at Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, provided the subcommittee with 
information on foreign airship development. 

The Air Coordinating Committee is composed of 
representatives of the State, War, Navy, Commerce 
and Post Office Departments, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


May Keep Mailing List 


The CAA is reconsidering its previous policy of 
reducing the mailing lists for aircraft, engine, pro- 
peller and equipment specifications. Until final de- 
cision is made persons on the mailing list will receive 
the specifications as usual. Since the CAA proposal 
was made to limit the mailing list to manufacturers, 
CAA representatives, and foreign agencies after 
May 1, it has received many letters from mechanics, 
schools, operators, etc., indicating a need for this 
material. 

While all mailing list distribution will continue to 
be made from Washington, requests for individual 
copies of specifications or Airworthiness Directives 
should be addressed to the appropriate office for 
action. 
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Civil Aviation Highlights 


\irports in operation, May 1 1,769 
Commercial 2,162 
Municipal 1.510 
CAA Intermediate 193 
Military 719 
All Others 185 

Civil Aircraft Production, March 1.785 
Two-place models 789 
Three and four-place models 972 
Over four-place models 24 

Washington National Airport Operations, 

April: 

Scheduled Air Carrier: 
Passengers departing 57,155 
Passengers arriving 51,765 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 8.876 

Aircraft arrivals and departures other than 
scheduled air carrier 5,902 

San Francisco Municipal Airport Operations, 

March: 

Scheduled Air Carrier: 
Passengers departing 35,097 
Passengers arriving 32,724 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 1,796 

Air Traffic Activity: 

Aircraft Operations handled by Airport 
Control Towers: (in thousands) 
March 1947 1,306 
March 1946 786 
Fixed Postings handled by Airway Control 
Centers: (in thousands) 
March 1947 812 
March 1946 679 





18 Latin American Trainees 
Finish U. S. Aviation Courses 


Eighteen Latin American trainees were graduated 
May 20 in closing exercises of Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s Fifth Inter-American Aviation Training 
Program. The ceremonies were held in Kansas City, 
Mo., where the students received their training in 
U. S. aviation. 

The students were given classroom and laboratory 
work in air traffic control and communications, fol- 
lowed by practical experience at the Kansas City 
Airport, over a period of 50 weeks. 

The Inter-American Aviation Training programs of 
the CAA are conducted in conjunction with the State 
Department’s social relations activities. During the 
four previous training periods 869 students from sister 
republics were graduated, and on January 31 the 
total number engaged in aviation activities in their 
native countries was 597. 

Seven republics south of the Rio Grande were 
represented in the graduates of the present class 
who are: 

Jorge Antonio Balarezo y Alvarez, Juan Baraybar 
and Alberto Gerardo Gandini, Peru; Pablo Santiago 
Borges and Luis Freites, Venezuela; Enrique Brigges 
y Salmon and Angel Jose Sanchez Figueras, Cuba; 
Alcover Harolodo DeMoura, Acciola Aloysio DeSenna, 
Victorio Huberto Fattori, Renor Paulo Silva and 
Jacob Zveiter, Brazil; Mariano Morales Hernandez, 
Luis Angel Jara Monray, Antonio Madero Zambrano 
and Enrique Perez Salas, Mexico; Virgilo A. Ramirez, 
Panama; and Delfin Lugo Noguera, Colombia. 


COPA Temporary Permit 


The CAB has issued a temporary foreign permit to 
the Panamanian air carrier, Compania Panamena de 
Aviacion (COPA) allowing service between Balboa, 
Canal Zone, and points in Panama, until Panama 
City has a suitable airport. Allbricht Field at Balboa 
is only one mile from Panama City. 





CAB Sets Standards 
For Flight Navigators 
And Radio Operators 


Airman standards for flight radio operators 
and flight navigators have been provided by 
the CAB in two new parts to the Civil Air Reg- 
ulations which go into effect August 1, 1947. 

Part 33 contains the requirements flight radio oper- 
ators must meet to obtain airman certificates. Part 
34 provides for the certification of flight navigators. 

Flight Radio Operator—In experience, the flight 
radio operator must hold at least a second-class FCC 
radiotelegraph operator license. If he is not a gradu- 
ate of a CAA approved flight radio operator course, 
then he must have at least 12 months of satisfactory 
experience as a radio operator in aircraft, maritime, 
or ground stations, commercial or military, including 
at least four months of radiotelegraph operator ex- 
perience. He also must have at least 50 hours of 
experience in the operation of aircraft radio during 
flight. 

The flight radio operator’s written examination will 
include the following subjects: (1) such provisions of 
the Civil Air Regulations as are pertinent to the 
operation of aircraft radio systems; (2) theory and 
operation of radio communication and radio naviga- 
tional systems in general use on aircraft; (3) radio 
navigation of aircraft; (4) aircraft radio operating 
procedures. 

In addition he must pass a practical test on the 
operation, adjustment, and routine repair of aircraft 
radio communication and radio navigational equip- 
ment, and must demonstrate his ability to send and 
receive International Morse Code at a speed of 20 
words per minute code groups, and 25 words per 
minute plain language. 

Flight Navigator Requirements—The flight navi- 
gator (Part 34) must either be a graduate of a CAA 
approved course or have the following experience: 
(1) at least 200 hours of satisfactory flight navigation 
including celestial and radio navigation and dead 
reckoning (or an equivalent) ; (2) have satisfactorily 
determined his position in flight at least 25 times 
by night by celestial observations, and at least 25 
times by day by celestial observations in conjunction 
with other aids. 

The flight navigator’s written examination will in- 
clude the following subjects: (1) those provisions 
of the Civil Air Regulations pertinent to the duties of 
a navigator in the navigation of aircraft; (2) the 
fundamentals of flight navigation, including flight 
planning and cruise control; (3) practical meteor- 
ology, including the analysis of weather maps, weather 
reports, and weather forecasts; weather sequence ab- 
breviations, symbols, and nomenclature; (4) types of 
air navigation facilities and procedures in general 
use; (5) the calibration and use of instruments used 
in air navigation; (6) navigation by dead reckoning; 
(7) navigation by celestial means; (8) navigation by 
means of radio aids; (9) pilotage and map reading; 
(10) interpretation of navigational aid identification 
signals. 

In the practical test he must demonstrate his ability 
in the operation of flight navigational equipment, and 
show that he can navigate an aircraft by dead 
reckoning, celestial means and radio aids. 


U. S.-Chile Agreement 


The United States signed its thirty-second bilateral 
air transport agreement May 10, when the U. S. and 
Chile agreed to pattern their commercial operations 
on the “Bermuda” principles. Panagra, the U. S. flag 
carrier, now serves three Chilean cities, Arica, Ante- 
fagasta, and Santiago. The agreement allows Chile 
to operate to Miami or New York (or both) via the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
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CAB Issues Regulations Governing Operations 
Of the Irregular and Cargo Air Carrier Groups 


(Continued from page 61) 


prove the worth of shipping property by air, the Board 
is allowing them to conduct operations on a regular 
basis, have previously 
been held to did not allow them to carry sufficient 


The irregular services they 


cargo to build up economically sound businesses, the 
Board pointed out. 

New Rules for Irregulars—The irregular group 
will generally be made up of the same carriers who 
have been operating under previous exemption terms, 
the main stipulation being that they do not provide 
regular or even reasonably regular service between 
points. The word “point” includes the area within a 
25-mile radius of an airport used for landings or 
take-offs. 

Until now, carriers in this group have been subject 
to only three provisions: compliance with labor legis- 
lation by maintaining certain prescribed rates of com- 
pensation, maximum hours and other working condi- 
tions for airmen—401(1) ; filing of reports specifically 
required for this class of carrier—407(a); and re- 
fraining from unfair or deceptive practices and unfair 
methods of competition—411. 

Divided into Two Classes 
292.1, made 
using small and large aircraft in air transportation. 
A carrier using one plane weighing over 10,000 
pounds, or three or more planes (6,000 to 10,000 
pounds) totaling over 25,000 pounds in weight will 


Under the revised 


distinction has been between carriers 


be classed as a large carrier. 

Regulation of the small carriers will be less ex- 
tensive than the large carriers. The small carrier, in 
addition to the previous requirements, must now pro- 
vide safe service, equipment and facilities—404(a) ; 
maintain records and accounts in a form that will be 
prescribed by the Board later on—407(d); give the 
Board access at all times to accounts, records, docu- 
ments, correspondence, etc.—407(e); allow no officer 
or director of the carrier to profit in any way from 
the negotiation or sale of any of the securities issued 
by the carrier—409(b); and be subject to Board 
inquiry into the management of the business of the 
carrier—415, 

Must File Tariffs—Additional sections of the Act 
apply to irregular carriers using large aircraft. Under 
103 they must publish and file with the Board tariffs 
showing individual and joint rates, fares, classifica- 
tions and practices in connection with their services, 
and must observe these tariffs. The Board points out, 
however, that a carrier has the privilege of applying 
for a waiver if peculiar characteristics of his services 
make it impossible for him to comply with the re- 
quirements. 

Partial exemption is granted from the consolidation, 
merger and acquisition of control requirements of 
108; interlocking relationships of 409(a); and _ pool- 
ing and other agreements of 412. 
apply mostly to transactions between irregular car- 


These exemptions 


riers, 

An irregular carrier may consolidate or merge with 
another irregular carrier and may also acquire control 
of, purchase, lease or contract to operate properties 
of another irregular carrier without prior Board ap- 
proval. The carrier must, however, report the trans- 
action in reasonable detail within 30 days after its 
When such involve an_ ir- 
regular carrier and any other type of carrier such as 


conclusion, transactions 
a certificated airline or a railroad company, for in- 
section 408 applies in full and application 
made to the Board for approval before the 


stance, 
must be 
deal is made. 

Interlocking Relationships 109(a) one 
retain an official or 


Under 
irregular carrier may member 
who also holds a position or controlling interest in 
another irregular carrier without Board approval. 
Interlocking relationships between an irregular car- 
rier and other types of carriers or aeronautical busi- 
nesses do require prior approval, however, with the 
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exception of those existing on June 10. These must 
be reported by July 10 and may continue until the 
Board disposes of them. 

After August 9 irregular carriers must file a copy 
or memorandum of all contracts or agreements listed 
in 412 which they make with any other type of carrier. 
However, irregular carriers do not have to report any 
agreements made among themselves, with the excep- 
tion of those having to do with pooling or apportion- 
ing earnings, losses, traffic, service, or flying equip- 
ment. 

The remaining sections governing large irregular 
carriers are: Discrimination, 404(b); Disclosure of 
Stock Ownership, 407 (b) ; Disclosure of Stock Owner- 
ship by Directors and Officers, 407(c); Loans and 
Financial Aid, 410; Form of Control, 413; Legal 
Restraints, 414; Classification and Exemptions, 416. 

Must Make Quarterly Report—The large irregu- 
lar carriers are now required to make quarterly reports 
on their operations. The first one is to be made by 
this July 20, and the following reports by the 20th of 
October, January, April and July again. This report 
is to cover the three preceding months, showing all 
air transportation flights during that period, and stat- 
ing the dates of departures and arrivals, and the 
origin, destination and intermediate points served by 
each flight. 

When small aircraft users start using large aircraft 
in transportation services they must notify the Board 
in writing within ten days and comply with the regu- 
lations applying to large carriers. 

Except that the noncertificated cargo carriers are 
allowed fewer exemptions, the regulations governing 
their operations follow closely those set for the irregu- 
lar carriers. 

Fill Public Need—In commenting on the new 
regulations, the Board said that irregular services fill 
a public need which carriers operating regular sched- 
ules and routes cannot supply. 

The types of special services needed vary greatly 
and the demand fluctuates to such an extent that it is 
impossible to determine where and when the demand 
will arise. 

Such services can frequently be performed by non- 
certificated carriers more adequately, economically 
and quickly than by certificated carriers, because of 
their knowledge of local conditions and their willing- 
ness to perform specialized types of services. 

Certification of carriers performing these special 
services would reduce their flexibility and usefulness, 
and would also tend to prevent or retard development 
of new types of services designed to meet special 
conditions, the Board said. 

It stated, however, that more extensive control over 
the irregular carriers is needed to protect the public 
from unfair practices and to protect the certificated 
carriers against unregulated competition. 

Received Complaints—The Board said that some 
of the noncertificated operations have been conducted 
with little regard to the responsibility and duty owed 
to the public by a common carrier with respect to 
service, and have resulted in numerous complaints to 
the Board concerning tariff and operating practices, 
including failure to perform the service agreed upon, 
great variations in the fares and rates charged by 
the same carrier for comparable service, failure to 
make refunds to passengers and shippers for trans- 
portation not performed, misrepresentation of equip- 
ment, facilities and services, and use of inadequate 
and makeshift equipment and facilities. 

The new regulations do not apply to operations 
Alaska or to Alaskan air carriers, These are 
covered by a separate section (292.2). However, 
they do not prohibit irregular operations from the 
States into Alaska, or from U. S. possessions or terri- 


within 


tories. 





Air Freight Shows Rapid Growth 
In Scheduled Airline Business 


Air freight transported by domestic certificated air- 
lines in scheduled operations continued its spec- 
tacular rise during March 1947, when 2,527,118 ton- 
miles were carried. This was the largest amount 
hauled in any single month with the exception of 
December 1946, and was 368 percent more than was 
carried in the same month last year. 

For the first time freight ton-mileage virtually 
matched the volume of air express (2,527,118 vs. 
2,588,574 ton-miles) . 

The March figures were 41 percent higher than 
the February total of 1,791,075 ton-miles and ex- 
ceeded January’s total of 1,507,086 by 68 percent. 
Largest freight carriers among the certificated air- 
lines were United with 827,668 ton-miles; American 
with 761,556; TWA with 316,952; and PCA with 
189,069 ton-miles. Fifteen out of 16 airlines were 
carrying freight in March of this year, whereas only 
seven of the same 16 transported freight in March, 
1946. 

Total freight carried during the first quarter of 
1947 amounted to 5,825,279 ton-miles, an increase 
of 417 percent over the corresponding period in 1946, 





March Aircraft Production 
Amounts to 55 Million Dollars 


The total value of shipments reported by aircraft 
manufacturers came to more than $55,000,000 in 
March. Complete aircraft and parts accounted for 
$50,000,000, conversion work for $2,200,000, and all 
other products for $2,700,000. 

With the March output, manufacturers rounded out 
their production for the first quarter of 1947. During 
that period, they did a $165,000,000 business, or at 
an annual rate of approximately $660,000,000. Mili- 
tary aircraft work accounted for 70 percent of the 
first quarter volume. 

A breakdown for the first quarter follows: com- 
plete aircraft and parts, $150,551,002 (U. S. military 
customers, $115,529,299; other customers, $35,021,- 
703); conversions, $6,414,305; all other products, 
$7,766,489. 

Civil Plane Shipments—Civil plane shipments for 
March ran to $14.4 million—nearly double the Feb- 
ruary value, though actual units showed a 7 percent 
decline from 1914 to 1785 planes. Combined air- 
frame weight bounced upward 19 percent from 
1,487,000 to 1,771,000 lbs, The conflict between ad- 
vancing value and weight indices and a decline in 
units was due to a sharp increase in heavy transport 
shipments accompanied by a further drop in small 
plane shipments. 

The March 1947 civil plane shipments were: 


March February 

Se , , 785 1,914 
By number of places: 

2-place....... 789 793 

3 and 4-place 972 1,109 

Over 4-place. . 24 12 
By number of engines: 

l-engine . 1,762 1, 903 

Multi-engine 23 11 
By total rated hp (all engines): 

1-74 hp..... 301 322 

75-99 hp... 181 455 

100-399 hp , 977 1,114 

Over 399 hp 26 13 


Aircraft Employment, Exports, and Backlog 
March employment at plants manufacturing complete 
aircraft fell 2 percent below February, to 154,209 
from 157,669 employees. During the month, 351 air- 
craft valued at some $6,026,000 were exported from 
the U. S.—increases of 22 percent in number and 
40 percent in value over February. Manufacturers 
reported a backlog of aircraft work for completion 
within the next six months valued at $292,851,000 
74 percent of this amount was of a military nature. 
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Commuting by Air 
To Get 3-Year Trial 
In New York Area 


Commuters to New York City will soon be 
able to catch a plane, instead of a train, to 
work. 

This new type of service will be furnished 
by Air Commuting, Inc., from communities in 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York to 
seaplane bases on the East River in New York 
City’s downtown area. 

\ir Commuting, awarded a three-year certificate 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board on May 7, will be 
restricted to operations conducted under contact 
flight rules to prevent further crowding of the 
airways in instrument weather. The carrier will not 
transport mail and, therefore, will not require a mail 
pay subsidy in its experiment with the use of air- 
craft for commuting services. 

Calling the new service unique in the develop- 
ment of air transportation, the Board said that Air 
Cemmuting will not be in competition with other 
airlines because it will fly into New York City 
proper, rather than to an airport serving the city. 

Points on Route—The outlying communities to 
be served are from 12 to 83 miles from New York 
City. These are Asbury Park, Englewood, Long 
Branch, Montclair, Morristown, Passaic, Paterson, 
Perth Amboy, Plainfield, Princeton and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Danbury, Fairfield, Greenwich, Nor- 
walk and Stamford, Conn.; and Staten Island and 
Tuxedo, N. Y. 

Round-trip savings to commuters by air will average 
two hours daily, with savings of more than three 
hours to such points as Long Branch, Fairfield, Dan- 
bury and Asbury Park. A commuter who lives in 
Greenwich testified at the hearing that Air Com- 
muting would save him a total of 27 days a year, or 
approximately one month. A commuter living at a 
point like Danbury, who works five days a week in 
New York City, would save time totaling more than 
108 eight-hour days a year if he commuted by air 
in preference to the existing fastest surface means. 

\ir Commuting has proposed a fare of 20 cents 
a mile, but plans to sell commutation tickets at re- 
duced rates to regular passengers. 

The carrier now plans to conduct non-stop flights 
to and from each of the outlying points and the sea- 
plane bases, scheduling from one to six round trips to 
each point. However, the Board has designated cer- 
tain routes which will give the carrier the privilege of 
stopping at intermediate points if this proves more 
practical. 

To Use Amphibians—Amphibian planes, the 14- 
place Grumman Mallard, will be used in the service. 
At eight of the points, the versatile amphibians will 
be able to land and take off in protected coves or 
other areas of calm water; at other points they will 
use airports, 

This marks the first time the Board has approved 
a service which hinges on the versatility of the air- 
craft to be used. 

Stating that new types of aircraft may make pas- 
senger service possible where conventional planes 
could not perform, the Board said that it should not 
be tardy in unlocking communities which weren’t 
accessible before by conventional aircraft. 

Use of amphibious craft in this case will permit 
rapid air transportation into one of the world’s 
largest cities, the Board said. 





High Traffic Year 


Airline traffic reached an all-time high in 1946. 
During the year the total volume of domestic air 
traffic was about 750 percent above the 1936-1940 
average. 
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Air Mail Service Expanded 
In Hawaiian Islands 


Air mail service has permanently succeeded motor- 
boat and overland mail deliveries to three more 
points in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hawaiian Airlines now has Board authorization to 
continue the air mail service it was providing as an 
emergency measure during the war to Hoolehua, 
Island of Molokai, and Lanai, Island of Lanai; and 
to provide new service to Upolu Point, Island of 
Hawaii. 

Before the war, the Islands of Molokai and Lanai 
received their mail by motor boats once a week, and 
were due to return to this slower mail service with 
the expiration of Hawaiian’s emergency contract with 
the Post Office Department. Upolu Point has been 
receiving its air mail by overland route from Hilo, 87 
miles away on the same island, 

Hawaiian Airlines now provides daily schedules 
to all of the Hawaiian Islands, and will provide daily 
service to the new points. 





. o 
Route Consolidations 
Approved by Board 

Continuing its policy of route consolidation, the 
CAB has issued orders permitting three carriers, 
Transcontinental and Western Air, American Air- 
lines, and United Airlines, to combine two of the 
routes in each of their systems into one route, and 
to conduct nonstop operations. 

TWA’s routes 2 and 44 were combined into one 
route, to be known as route 2. This will permit 
TWA to operate nonstop flights between Chicago and 
points west of Kansas City, the most important of 
which are Los Angeles and San Francisco, 

Consolidation of American’s routes 4 and 30, to be 
known as route 4, will permit nonstop flights between 
Chicago, Los Angeles and other points west of Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City. 

In combining United’s routes 1 and 11, to be known 
as route 1, the Board authorized new nonstop service 
from Chicago and Milwaukee, and other points east 
of those two cities, to Los Angeles. 

During recent months, the Board has ordered 
numerous adjustments in air carrier route patterns, 
eliminating historical junction points between dif- 
ferent routes of the same carrier thus making possible 
administrative savings in addition to increasing the 
number of potential nonstop operations, 

The advent of larger aircraft with longer range 
makes possible nonstop flights of much greater dis- 
tance than was visualized when the existing route 
pattern was originally developed, the Board said. 





Board Removes Limitations 
From CMA’s Foreign Permit 


The limitations have been removed from Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion’s frequency of operation be- 
tween Mexico City and Los Angeles by Board amend- 
ment to the carrier’s foreign permit. 

The Board stated that this government has con- 
sistently advocated the granting of air traffic privi- 
leges between nations without arbilrary restriction 
upon the number of schedules to be operated by the 
airlines of the respective nations. To remove the 
present limitation in CMA’s permit would be con- 
sistent with this policy. The Board also pointed out 
that there is a substantial volume of traffic between 
Los Angeles and Mexico City. 

While no formal agreement covers the operation of 
air routes between the United States and Mexico, 
both American Airlines and Pan American Airways, 
two U. S. air carriers, have operated into Mexico 
for several years, 


Western, American 
Granted New Service 
In West Coast Area 


In a reconsideration of the West Coast Case, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has amended 
Western Airlines’ and; American Airlines’ cer- 
tificates to grant the carriers new service in 
the West Coast area. 

Western’s route 63 was extended north from San 
Francisco and Oakland to Seattle, Wash., via Port- 
land, Ore. And American’s route 4 was amended to 
permit direct service between Phoenix, Ariz., and the 
co-terminals, San Francisco and Oakland. 

Conditions Changed—Two important additions 
to the air transportation pattern made by the Latin- 
American and Pacific decisions, and the increased 
volume of air travel north of Los Angeles figured in 
the extension of Western’s route to Portland and 
Seattle. 

Western was granted service to Mexico City in the 
Latin-American Case, and the new extension will link 
that city with the northwestern part of the United 
States, 

The recent award of San Francisco-Honolulu service 


to United Airlines, and authorization for Northwest 


Airlines to operate from Seattle to the Orient also 
affected the present case, the Board said. 

Domestically Neutral—United operates from Los 
Angeles to Seattle, but since this carrier is now in a 
position to take part in trans-Pacific traffic between 
San Francisco and Honolulu, it cannot be considered 
as a fully neutral carrier in providing West Coast 
passengers with access to the three Pacific gateways, 
the Board said. Western, extended to Seattle, will 
be fully independent because it operates no trans- 
Pacific service. 

The Board also pointed out that Northwest's north- 
ern route via Alaska will offer substantial mileage 
savings between the Pacific Northwest and the Orient, 
and even California passengers can obtain mileage 
advantage by traveling first to Seattle and then across 
the Pacific by this route. 

In regard to the traffic potential north of Los 
Angeles, the Board said that September 1946 traffic 
data show a volume of air travel on an annual basis 
which greatly exceeds the total number of rail pas- 
sengers carried during 1933. 

Western’s route extension was awarded on the con- 
dition that flights between Portland and Seattle begin 
and end at San Francisco or Oakland, or points south. 

Direct Link with South—American now operates 
a transcontinental route to Los Angeles. The amend- 
ment adds the new co-terminals, San Francisco and 
Oakland, subject to the restriction that all flights 
serving these cities stop at Tulsa, Okla., Dallas, Tex., 
or other western points this side of San Francisco. 

The Board said that a factor indicating the need 
for American’s service is the industrial growth in the 
West Coast area and in the Southern area from 
Texas to the Atlantic Seaboard which American’s 
transcontinental route traverses. Slow rail service 
between cities in the South and the San Francisco 
area has helped the rapid increase in air service be- 
tween these areas. “In the future,” the Board said, 
“air traffic should increase even more if a single- 
carrier service is available.” 





New Service to Key West 

The CAB has added Key West, Fla., to. National 
Airlines’ route from Miami and Tampa to Havana, 
Cuba. Key West, Florida’s southernmost city, is an 
island 100 miles off the Florida mainland, and is 
connected to the mainland by a highway to Miami, 
but it has no rail service. The population of. Key 
West in 1940 was 13,285, with approximately 40,000 
winter tourists. The Cuban-air carrier, Aerovias “Q”, 
has been.authorized since 1940 to serve Key West 
from Havana. 
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Students—Don’t Carry Passengers 


Student pilots are forbidden to carry passengers and have been since 1927 when the Federal 


Air Laws went into effect. 


death to themselves and their unsuspecting passengers. 


of the law. 


driver who has no license, or is under age, or is in some way outside the law 


in no way holds any responsibility. 

Hour for hour flown, students with passengers are 
far more likely to get into serious trouble than stu 
dents without passengers, This can be shown readily 
by crash records on file with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. There’s litthe doubt that it is caused by the 
resulting lack of attention to the job at hand by the 
student while showing off to his passenger or taking 
him on a personally conducted—but very amateurish 

air tour, It seems that the student while carrying 
passengers is prone to do reckless and dangerous 
things that he otherwise would not do. This amounts 
to really asking for it because if anything happens 
during that irregular flight it spells practically cer 
tain trouble for the student who hasn't yet learned 
many of the answers. 

That the danger to student and passenger is both 
real and high is illustrated by the table at the bottom 
of the page. 

The marked diflerence between the figures for 1945 


ind previous years was due to wartime restrictions 


on private flying, particularly along the densely popu 
lated coasts. Also the bulk of civilian flight training 
during those war years was under the Civil Aero 


nautics Administration's War Training Service with 
Figures for 1946 and 1947 
will be higher than for 1945 but the percentages 
Notice that the totals 


of the passenger and student columns are surprisingly 


ittendant close control. 
will be generally comparable. 


alike—this means that most of these crashes were 
to two-place trainers and that both passenger and 
student are about equally likely to get smashed up. 
Hlowever, in some instances more than one passenger 
was carried, 

\ study of the localities of these crashes points to 
an interesting fact. Only a negligible number of them 
were to students taking off with passengers from 
established airports. Nearly all were to planes flown 
from isolated places where the operator was not 
aware of what the student was doing. A few students 
even had accidents while trying to get into out-of-way 
landing spots to pick up some friend for a ride—the 
outcome of the “ride” often being as lethal as the 
underworld method of liquidating someone. 

\n attempt was made to find out just why students 
persist in carrying passengers. Ten who had survived 
crashes were asked their reasons, Answers were 
much alike and followed the general trend of, “Yes, 
I know I shouldn't, but I figured it was O. K., because 
I have already flown 14 hours solo with about 50 
landings and no trouble and I wanted to show my 
friend how easy it was.” This type of answer implies 
an indifference to the regulations and a disregard of 
the hazards involved, All ten students had_ their 
certificates revoked or had cash penalties imposed. 


1 ercrafl Accidents Involving Student Pilots Carrying Passengers 1942 


And yet they continue to do so, often with personal harm or 


Those passengers are not in violation 


The situation is very much like riding in an automobile with an inexperienced 


the passenger 





Questions were also put to 10 passengers who sur- 


vived illicit flights with student pilots. Their average 
age was about five years more than the students. In 
general, their answers displayed complete ignorance 
of the regulation against students carrying passengers 
and were similar to this typical one, “Well, I've 
known him for a long time and have seen him fly. 
He's a good steady boy and I figured it was all right 
to take a ride with him 
No, I didn’t know it was against the law.” 
that a pilot’s ability or right to carry passengers is 


I had never been up before. 
It seems 


rarely questioned by the victim! 

It is obvious that all students know the law but 
that most of their passengers do not, and the old 
parable of the blind leading the blind might well 
be modernized and paraphrased as the disobedient 
leading the unsuspecting. Case histories, all much 
alike, are on record by the score. 

In closing, let’s remember that a student who flies 
passengers can get into far worse trouble than loss 
of license or a civil cash penalty that may be as much 
as $1000. He may also face a civil suit for damages 
to aircraft or property. If the passenger is hurt or 
killed, that student most certainly will have a troubled 
conscience as long as he lives, and local authorities 
may press criminal charges, possibly as severe as 


manslaughter. 


The above is the text of Safety Bulletin No. 177-47 issued by 
the Safety Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics Board, This bulletin 
has been printed in pamphlet form, copies of which are available 
it 5 cents each from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. D. C. 


15, Inclusive 


Fatalities and sericus injuries 


Number 
Year of Students Passengers 
accidents —s 
Fatal Serious Total Fatal Serious Total 
1942 28 7 10 17 9 9 18 
1943 24 1] 5 16 12 5 17 
1944 ; 32 7 8 15 8 10 18 
1945 ; 104 30 23 5 29 29 58 
Total 188 55 16 101 58 53 111 
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| CAB Accident Reports 


Tailwind, Wet Runway—Landing downwind on 
a wet runway at the New Castle Airport proved dis- 
astrous to a TWA transport plane being ferried from 
New York to New Castle, Del., following a scheduled 
flight from Paris. 

The accident occurred Oct. 12, 1946, when the 
plane overshot the runway and crashed into two auto- 
mobiles on the adjoining highway, injuring three 
occupants. None of the eight crew members, the 
only persons in the plane, were injured. The plane 
was destroyed by fire. 

\ squall was approaching the New Castle Airport 
at the same time the plane was preparing to land, 
and the tower advised the captain to proceed to an 
alternate airport. He replied that he had the field in 
sight and was establishing an approach to runway 14. 
At about this time the wind shifted, but the captain 
elected to continue on in. 

The wheels touched the runway about 2100 feet 
from the approach end. When the brakes failed to 
slow down the plane properly on the remaining 3100 
feet of runway, the captain applied power to the 
engines in an unsuccessful attempt to become air- 
borne. 

The Board has found in recent studies that tire 
traction on wet runways may be much less than the 
traction on dry runways. The pilot in this instance 
seriously overestimated the tire traction obtainable 
under existing conditions, the Board said. 

The Board gave as the probable cause of this acci- 
dent the poor judgment of the pilot in continuing in 
his attempt to land on a wet runway with a tailwind 
component in excess of 16 mph after having passed 
2100 feet of the runway. 


Fatal to Eight Delta Officials —Eight officials of 
Delta Airlines were killed April 22 at Columbus, Ga., 
in the carrier's first fatal accident in 12 years, when 
the Delta transport and a private plane collided 
during landing. 

The Delta plane, carrying the officials, was making 
a survey flight to establish ground facilities for a 
new route and was on final approach to runway 5 
of the Muscogee County Airport, according to the 
Board’s preliminary report on the accident. 

The private plane, piloted by J. C. Fussell, was 
also on final approach to the same runway and was 
above the Delta plane. 

Just before the wheels of Delta’s flight had touched 
the end of the runway, the smaller plane struck the 
rudder and vertical fin of the transport. The Delta 
pilot immediately applied power as the tail of the 
airplane was forced down. The smaller plane re- 
mained attached to the empennage of the transport 
and was carried approximately 150 feet above the 
runway. Both planes then crashed to the ground and 
burned, killing Fussell as well as the Delta officials. 


Came Down too Low—The action of the pilot 
in descending to an excessively low altitude in an 
attempt to retain contact after encountering ground 
fog during an approach for an emergency landing, 
is given by the Board as the probable cause of the 
accident to a Western Air Lines’ transport plane at 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

The accident occurred during an engineering test 
flight of the plane April 24, 1946. The crew of three 
were killed. 

A contributing factor was the failure of the left 
engine, due to excessive oil accumulation in the 
No. 8 cylinder prior to starting the engine, the Board 
reported. A further contributing factor was the 
failure of maintenance personnel to take proper 
precaution for drainage of oil accumulation prior to 
starting the engine. 
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Sixth and Seventh 
Regional Meetings 
Convened by ICAO 


The United States delegation has left for 
South America to take part in the sixth and 
seventh in a series of ten regional air naviga- 
tion meeting sponsored by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The sixth meeting, covering the South American 
region. will convene at Lima, Peru, June 17, and the 
seventh, covering the South Atlantic region, will be 
held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July IS. 

These meetings are being held to plan a system of 
navigation aids for international air transport in 
each of the traffic areas of the world. 

The South American ICAO region includes all of 
the continent of South America and overlaps on the 
South Pacific, the Caribbean and the South Atlantic 
regions. The South Atlantic region embraces the 
South Atlantic Ocean, the east coast of South 
America and the west coast of Africa. 

The overlapping of the regions makes it necessary 
to develop plans and procedures which will coincide 
with the adjacent regions without conflict. 

Preparation work for the meetings is being done 
within the structure of the Technical Division of the 
Air Coordinating Committee, with subcommittees as- 
signed various fields, such as flight operations; air 
routes, aerodromes and ground aids; air traffic con- 
trol and weather reporting. 

Accepted U. S. Proposals—The fifth meeting 
was successfully concluded for the South Pacific area 
at Melbourne, Australia, February 22. Glen A, Gil- 
bert, ACC Coordinator for Regional Affairs, who 
headed the U. S. delegation at Melbourne, reports 
that an extremely high percentage of the U. S. pro- 
posals were accepted at this meeting. The recom- 
mendations made for the area fully satisfy the oper- 
ating problems of this country, he said. 

Among other facilities, the South Pacific meeting 
agreed to maintain the existing Loran chains as an 
aid to over-water flights and extend them where 
needed until a long-range navigation aid which fully 
meets ICAO standards is available. 

The reactivation of the Phoenix [sland Loran chain 
was recommended, as well as the relocation of the 
northwest Australian chain to the east coast of Aus- 
tralia to provide coverage over the Honolulu-Aus- 
tralia and Honolulu-New Zealand routes. Extension 
of LF Loran coverage between the Philippines and 
\ustralia was also recommended. 

Nineteen flight information regions were planned, 
and 116 airports were designated to meet the traffic 
needs in the South Pacific area. 

Other regional meetings have been held for the 
North Atlantic, European-Mediterranean, Caribbean 
and Middle East areas. 

Special Paris Session—In connection with the 
plans for the European-Mediterranean area, some dif- 
ficulty arose in getting the agreed upon airways 
system established in the European States. The air- 
ways plan called for use of existing navigation and 
communications facilities. However, the only States 
which put this plan into effect were the Scandi- 
navian countries, Eire, Portugal and the U. S. oe- 
cupied portion of Germany. 

\ second special air traffic control meeting was 
called in Paris April 15 to iron out the problems in 
this region. As a result of this meeting most of the 
States have adopted and will place into effect the 
type of airways system used in the United States in 
preference to the full area control plan sponsored by 
some of the European countries. The countries which 
did not accept the airways plan are Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and to some extent, Italy. 

The airways plan will make use of existing fa- 
cilities and will be placed in operation at an early 
date. 
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Airport Total Grows 





Airports in the United States continue to grow in 
number. 

At the end of the first quarter of 1947, there were 
1728 airports on record with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—an increase of 238 airports (5%) 
over January 1. Of this total, 3968 were available pri- 
marily to civilian pilots, 

The number of commercially operated airports in- 
creased by 195; municipal airports advanced by 60. 
During the first quarter, the military services re- 
leased another 20 airports for civil use, leaving 760 
owned or operated by them on April 1. 

The state-by-state record of airports follows. 


State-by-State Record of Airports on 


April 1 


(Data covers existing airports recorded with CAA) 


Type of Operation 


state rotal . . 

Com- Mu- CAA Mili- All 

mer- nici- Inter- eye? “apie 

cial pal mediate| “5 ower 

Total 4,728 | 2,124 1,484 198 760 162 

Ala 88 31 18 2 32 5 
Ariz 99 32 26 | 10 21 10 
Ark. 73 39 16 l 12 5 
Calif. 360 160 86 11 81 22 
Colo 82 35 35 2 S 2 
Conn 30 18 10 1 0 1 
Del 20 15 2 0 2 l 
D.C. 3 0 0 0 2 1 
Fla 209 33 16 3 124 3 
Ga 110 37 26 9 35 3 
Idaho 68 13 38 4 3 10 
| 129 74 22 5 20 8 
Ind 98 61 21 2 12 2 
lowa 113 68 38 4 2 1 
Kan 153 59 59 3 29 3 
Ky) 23 10 8 2 3 0 
La 73 30 18 4 17 1 
Maine 59 3: 20 0 6 0 
Mad 1] 27 5 0 s 1 
Mass 72 16 16 0 8 2 
Mich 161 51 100 0 8 2 
Minn 8Y 42 17 0 0 0 
Miss 78 31 25 6 14 2 
Mo 106 51 30 8 14 3 
Mont 95 15 53 12 1 14 
Nebr 83 29 35 5 13 l 
Nev. 1 17 10 9 11 2 
N. H. 25 12 12 0 1 0 
N. J 63 45 9 0 7 2 
N. Mex 90 31 26 10 13 10 
| & 4 212 149 42 3 13 5 
N.C 135 87 22 1 25 | 0 
N. Dak 17 12 29 6 0 0 
Ohi« 147 102 32 6 6 1 
Okla. 166 69 58 3 34 2 
Oreg 86 37 36 5 7 1 
a 73 120 sy 3 8 3 
i. I 8 4 1 | 0 3 | 0 
s.Cc 65 18 23 2 20 2 
8. Dak 17 16 25 l 5 0 
lrenn 49 22 15 7 4 1 
Texas 438 186 129 23 87 13 
Utah $2 6 23 8 3 2 
Vt 12 3 9 0 0 0 
Va. 83 42 19 3 19 0 
Wash 112 36 44 4 16 7 
W.Va 33 20) 10 2 1 0 
Wis 85 $2 40 2 1 0 
Wyo 16 8 26 6 1 5 


1 Indicates Army, Navy, Army-operated and Navy-operated 
latter two are municipal or commercial airports taken over by 
Army or Navy) 

Includes private and miscellaneous government airports. 





CAB Economic Regulations on Sale 


All of the Economic Regulations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are now on sale in printed form at the 
Government Printing Office. The three final regula- 
tions which have been printed are: Part 202, Accounts 
and Reports; Part 224, Tariffs; and Part 292, Exemp- 
tions and Classifications, each of them 10 cents. 
Part 292 includes the sections which will govern the 
operations of the “irregular” and “noncertificated 
cargo carriers.” Requests, with accompanying pay- 
ment, for the Economie Regulations should be made 
to: The Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Board Will Examine 
Mail, Cargo Service 
Of All American 


A CAB hearing has been ordered for All 
American Aviation to determine if the car- 
riers mail and property pickup and delivery 
service should be be suspended. 

All American’s operations offer an example of the 
use of aircraft for exclusive transportation of mail 
and express within a local area. The carrier has also 
pioneered in the use of special apparatus to pick up 
and drop packages without landing. 

Awarded a permanent certificate in August 1940, 
the carrier now operates 1524 miles of routes over 
five segments stemming out of Pittsburgh to sur- 
rounding cities in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

Failed to Materialize—Since it began operations 
the carrier has not substantially increased the volume 
of air mail, nor developed any substantial amount 
of non-mail revenues on its route, the Board said. 
As a result, All American’s operations have cost the 
government more than the postal revenues received 
from the air mail carried on the route, 

During the 12-month period from Aug. 31, 1945 
to 1946, All American’s total non-mail revenue was 
$24,301. Express accounted for $4,967 of this 
amount, and incidental income for $19,334. The total 
operating expense was $767,218. 

All American’s mail rate since April 1, 1943 has 
been 50.26 cents an airplane mile, based on the 
designated mileage, with 27 cents paid for excess 
mileage. 

This rate yielded a total of $713,637 in mail pay 
for 1946. During the same period All American 
reported a net operating loss of $119,877. 

Asks Higher Mail Pay—d<Asserting a need for an 
increase in mail pay, All American first asked 55 cents 
a plane mile for the period from May 28, 1945 to 
August 31, 1946, and a rate of 57 cents beginning 
Sept. 1, 1946. 

This request was later changed to 49.76 cents and 
57.91 cents for the same periods. 

In questioning the need for the route the Board 
offered for consideration the present and potential 
air mail volume on the route; the benefit to the 
public and the Post Office Department derived from 
the service; the lack of sources of non-mail revenue; 
and the present and probable future cost to the 
government for the operations. 

The investigation has been called to decide whether 
the route should be suspended in whole or in part 
and, if so, for what period and to what extent. 


Growing Traffic and Revenues 
Foreseen in CAB Staff Report 


The scheduled domestic airlines have good prospects 
of mounting traffic and revenues for some years to 
come, F, H. Crozier, Chief of the CAB Analyses 
Division, finds. 

In a staff study report submitted to the Board, 
specific estimates of the expected increases are given 
for this year and the next, and a long period of 
vigorous growth is projected for the following years. 

Total revenue estimates given in the report for 
1947 and 1948 are 14 and 21 percent, respectively, 
above the revenues experienced during 1946. Total 
ton-mileage estimates are 9 and 18 percent above the 
corresponding 1946 figures. 

The estimates place heavy reliance upon the close 
and consistent historical relation between the annual 
levels of air trafic and national prosperity; and a 
consistent, long-term rate of air traffic growth. 

Where data permit, statistical projections of the 
study are based on the 1936-1940 period, rather than 
on the abnormal war years, 
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Airline Orders 



































I I x \ t 5 st f 
(Ay 22) 
kM , r Ais , to beg « 
I Pov ( Wy g . f I M 1 
\ (A 22) 
bu s appl Air Trar t 
M Atla Area ( (A ) 

E-470 P A . to N 
\ ( flights nat t Auck New 
Z (A ) 

E-471 x Pa American's t [ y rate of ma I for 
Alaskan operations at $1,500,000 f the year of 1946 ! re 
af pla I ] " of 65 

he t t ig (A 22) 

E-472 x I American's rary t of il pa for 

I ns at $6,800,000 f N 16, 1945 De 
1, 194 I t Ja 1, 194 1 bas ate of $1.20 an 
' l paid " ref ce to ba I g on 
t f t (Apr ee) 

E-4 rr r E-4 st designate t New City 
( 4 t th 1irport th which Mona A Lines 
38 to D 

E474 1 pa ear- 
ng on ma tes fixe 22) 

E-475 3 | S.A. 
(TAN) f leave to ir ' 
tior for ar r t f its f r art perm ket 

(A ) 
E476 f Pan A can f permiss to 
te d t between 5 J PLR ind Caracas, Venezuela 
I 1 Cur N.W.I (A 25) 

E-4 : Pa Ar not f nonst be 
tw i ¢ Shangha rout to the O n 
f rt t es ut s 
t I T ts (A 25) 

I rants Ray Pet Flying Serv leave to intervene 
it Jo Airwa I ng (do 2291) lating the 

n and purel f proy transf rf ate 
I I Peck I Rk Airways 23) 

E-479 permits Rol ( K I business as Ree Air 
va nt n n Alask \ i proceec ling—docket 2655 
‘A 2 ) 

k 480 Alaska ( \ . i rve the Mt. 
MekKin Airwa I t 2542 (Ap ) 

E-481 extends tin J 1 f submission | North- 

Airlir of fina r it forr 1 rec ! in 
I nves t ft (A 24) 

FE 482 ws Challer Ain t ud ser temporarily 

at Ear n, W u at We ind Ther- 
W t la 2. ar ut Fort ¢ s and 
( ( 1s 1 and f yute 74 ack of 
I I I ( i G sus s to 

60 i (Apr 7) 

E 4 pert Pan Ar \ vs to begin nonstop service 
bety Mia Fla ind ¢ I | D.R n May 4 
(A 28) 

E484 W ri A I empor ra f i pay at 
& ooo f { oO l 1946 thr gh Feb 2 1947 
Afte Mar 1, 1947, fixes t 60 nt it I ba 

a dail t mile f 21.000, and a theor al | ndage 
I 600 | for month of March and diminishing 
| lieally to 250 s after July 1, 1948. (Apr. 29) 

E485 ¢ nvestigatior to the lances, routes and oper 
atio i We " " " to submit letailed report. 
(Apr. 29) 

E486 approves agreement between United Air Lines and Em- 

ing of heat, light ar jani- 


Delta Air Lines and National 
ce space 
Ankara, 


suspend 


suitable for safe 





E489 dismisses, upon request of Airways Freight’s 


ipplicant 








appl in the Freight Forwarder Case. (Apr. 30) 
I nits Pan American to suspend service for one year 
from Fairbanks to Bethel, Alaska. Three other car 
r now supply service in this area. Pan Am reports that its 
ve tl te have always been con 

1) 

! n Texas-Oklahoma Case re ng to 
neer A ves’ app ition for Arizona-New 








es petitions of six airlines and two 
ration of the isé (May 1) 
intervene in the Mid 








docket 62% (Mav 1) 
Air Lines t begin nonstop service im 
v ind’ Iowa City (May 1) 
investigation of All American Aviation to de 
cor ence and necessity require that 
suspended in whole or in part a if so 
for what period and to what extent (May 2) 

E-495 fixes Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines’ temporary rate of mail 
pa beginning Oct. 1, 1946, at the rate of 19.50 cents an air 
plane mile, based on a daily average of 1130 miles and 300 pounds 
of mail and provides for an excess poundage rate of .03 of a 

nt (May 2) 

E-496 amends for nm air irrier permit of Compania Mexi 
car e Avia S.A by removing frequency limitation which 
restricted it to three schedules a week between Mexico City and 
I Angele witl ! ' (Mareh 20) 

E497 approves 34 resolutions of the first meeting of the IATA 
Western Traff Conferen but subjects resolution 16, relating to 
stoy pr eue t tl mdition that these privileges be 
sllowed during the fe of the ticket. and when specified at time 
of purchase of a through ticket: defers action on resolutions 10 
relating to rate of rrer conversion, and 21, relating to can 

ation u (Apr ) 

E-498 approves 17 resoluti e first meeting of the IATA 





African Traff Conference rev certain conditions for ap- 
proval of resolutions 4, 10, 16 and 21: and defers 
lutions 5, 22 and 23. (Apr. 8) 


ction on reso- 
E-499 permits Monarch Air Lines to suspend service at Provo, 


Utah until 


multi-engine 


68 


tirport there has been repaired and is safe for use by 


(May 5) 


aircralt 


National Airlines against Eastero 
Air Lines in regard to a proposed round-trip discount which has 
en cancelled. (May 5) 
E-501 appr ement between Monarch Air Lines and Con- 
tinental Air Lines relating to the use of battery carts. (May 5) 
E-502 denies petition of the Air Transport Association for fur- 
ther he of the proposed revision of section 292. 


E-500 dismisses complaint of 








iring in the matter 
f the Economic Regulations (exemption provisions for nonsched- 
| (May 5) 

E-503 permits Chieago and Southern to intervene in the Mid 
Continent proceeding—docket 1956. (May 5) 

E-504 permits Chicago and Southern and National to intervene 
n the matter of the application of Empresa de Transportes Aero 
vias Brazil, S.A. for a permit—docket 2868. 
(May 5) 

E-505 orders Pacific Northern 
Board should not fix its 
Anchorage at 59 cents a plane mile, based on a daily 
iverage of 1150 miles, and without 
(May 5) 

E-506 approy 
Airways relating to use of a Link trainer. 


carriers) 


foreign air carrier 


Airlines to show cause why the 
temporary rate of mail pay on its 
Juneau route 
reference to base poundage. 


s agreement between Western Air Lines and Slick 
(May 6) 








E-507 permits United Air Lines to begin nonstop service im- 
mediately between San Francisco and Merced, Calif. (May 6) 
E-508 approves agreement 21 of the IATA Western Traffic Con- 
feren which allows carrier to make a service charge of 25 per- 
ent of a one-way fare or $50, whichever is smaller. for failure to 
ccupy a seat without prior cancellation, . (Apr. 15) 

E-509 approves applications of Harry W. Von Miller and the 
Railway Express Agency in regard to interlocking relationships. 
(Mav 6) 


E-510 fixes Chicago and Southern’s temporary rate of mail pay 
routes at $1,054,000 for June 1, 1946 through Dec. 
Thereafter a 60 cents a ton-mile rate will be computed 
beginning at 600 pounds Jan, 1, 1947 
1948. 


for its domestic 
31, 1946 
on a theoretical poundage 
periodically to 250 


ind =diminishing pounds on July 1, 


This -rate will be based on a daily average mileage of 19,000. 
(May 6) 

E-511 approves agreement between Pan American and Ray 
’etersen Flying Service, Lon Brennan Air Service and Wien 
Alaska Airlines relating to the charter of aircraft to Pan Ameri- 
in (May 6) 

E-512 approves agreement between Braniff Airways and PCA 
relating to the furnishing of porters and janitors at Chicago 
Municipal Airport (May 6) 

E-513 approves agreement between Pan American, TWA and 


Overseas relating to rental of office 


Field. (May 6) 
E-514 denies motion of Page 


American joint space at 


Airways that Board reopen record 


of New England Case to admit new evidence pertaining to the 
part of its application which was deferred pending decisions in 
the Midd Atlantic Area proceeding. (May 6) 

E-515 denies petition of Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines for 






onsolidation of its application (2174) with that of Empresa de 
« Aerovias Brazil, S.A. 308). (May 6) 
E-516 allows PCA to continue service to Huntsville, Ala., on 


route 55, until carrier begins service over new extension to route 
51, on which Chattanooga. Tenn., and Huntsville will be inter 
mediate points between Knoxville and Memphis. (May 7) 

E-517 approves agreement between American Airlines and 
American President Lines relating to the honoring of exchange 


orders. (May 7) 

518 approves agreement between 
lating 
line air transportation. 


rWA and Mid-Continent re 
to commissions to agents for sales of international inter- 
(May 6) 

between TWA and 

(May 6) 

Airways to carry persons and property 
and Oakland to Lower Lake, Calif., a resort 
basis from May to September and 


E-519 approves agreement American relat- 
ing to commissions to agents 
E-520 permits Southwest 
from San Francisco 
irea on a seasonal specifies 
that Southwest use Hoberg Airport in its service to Lower Lake. 
(May 7) 
E-521 dismi 
Rosa, Calif., through use of the Hoberg Airport, since this matter 
was covered in order E-520. (May 7) 
approves certain agreements between 





s Southwest's notice of intention to serve Santa 





American and Cen- 
tral Forwarding relating to the cancellation and modification of 
igreements for pickup and delivery service. (May 8) 

E-523 approves agreement between TWA and Colonial relating 
to the lease of space for a transmitter. (May 8) 

E-524 approves agreement between Continental and Mid-Conti- 
nent relating to storage space in the winter Kansas 
City (May 8) 

E-525 approves 


months at 


American and Braniff relat- 
ing to emergency ramp and fuel service at off-line points. (May 8) 
E-526 between Western and 
Inland relating to the repair and maintenance of aircraft. (May 8) 
52 motion of the City of Columbus and Columbus 
Commerce for reopening of hearing on 
of TWA and Delta relating to the 
docket 2346. (May 8) 
I 


928 orders Pioneer Air 


agreement between 


approves amended agreements 


Chamber of 





agreement 
interchange of equipment 


Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not fix carrier's rate of mail pay as set forth in accom- 
panying Statement of Tentative Findings and Conclusions. (May 5) 
E-529 denies joint petition of Colonial and National for further 
application of Peruvian International 
docket 2334. (May 7) 
E-530 denies petition of Eastern requesting the Board to receive 
udditional evidence in the Middle Atlantic Area Case . (May 9) 
531 dismisses application of Southeastern Air Express at re- 
quest of applicant. (May 9) 
E-532 allows Chicago and dockets 
2246, 2526, and 2170—Caribbean-Atlantic and Pan American appli- 
cations for Caribbean service. (May 6) 


hearing on Airways for a 


foreign air carrier permit 


Southern to intervene in 





E-533 permits PCA to begin service to Richmond. Va., on route 
51 on May 15, through use of Richmond Army Air Base. (May 9) 
TWA and American relating 
janitor service, power, etc., in a 


E-534 approves agreement between 
to the furnishing of heat, light, 
(May 9) 
agreements 


terminal building. 
KLM and 
carrier for 
export cargo. 


between American and 
indemnification of air 
duly transferred 


E-535 approves 
British 
bond liabilities 
(May 9) 

E-536 grants Air Commuting, Inc., a temporary three-year cer- 
tificate for air transportation of persons and property between 
seaplane bases on the East River, New York City, and surround- 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York— 
(May 7) 


Overseas relating to 


payable upon 


ing communities in 
issued with an opinion. 


E-537 amends certificate of Hawaiian Airlines to provide for air 
mail service at Hoolehua, Island of Molokai; Lanai, Island of 
Lanai; and Upolu Point, Island of Hawaii—issued with opinion. 
(May 9) 

E-538 
Traffic 
charges. 

E-539 approves ag 
Eastern relating to porter 
Airport. (May 12) 

E-540 approves amended agreement between 
and Southern, Eastern, Mid-Continent and TWA relating to con- 
cessions at the St. Louis Airport. (May 12) 

E-541 approves agreement between eight airlines relating to pay 
ment of the expenses of furnishing waiting rooms at the terminal 
building at the Chicago Municipal Airport. (May 12) 

542 dismi allowing State of Rhode Island to inter 
vene in docket 730 et al. at request of the state. (May 12) 
E-543 permits Postmaster General to intervene in the 
Service-Western Washington Case. (May 12) 
E-544 approves between five 
equipment for the Terminal Building, 

Airport. (May 12) 

E-545 approves agreement between United and Catalina Air 
Transport relating to fares and rates established under an operat 
ing agreement. (May 12) 

E-546 grants Pan 
carrier to operate nonstop service between the Island of Guam 
and Shanghai until it receives permission from military authorities 
fokyo, Japan. (May 13) 

E-547 approves agreement between Braniff and Continental relat- 
ing to joint occupancy of space. (May 13) 

E-548 approves agreement between All American 
23 other air carriers relating to tipping for 
airports. (May 13) 

E-549 approves 


airlines of the Air 
division of 


member 
relating to 


igreement of 
America 


approves 
Conterence ot service 


(May 12 





TWA, United, National and 
Philadelphia Municipal 


eement between 





service at the 


American, Chicago 


s order 





Local 


carriers relating te 
Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 


agreement 


American temporary exemption so as to allow 


to serve 





Aviation and 
limousine service at 


American and 24 other 
1ir carriers relating to tipping of baggage handlers at 
(May 13) 

E-550 amends 
determine if All 
pended in whole or in part. by 


zreement between All 





airports. 


order E-494 
American 


which instituted a proceeding to 
Aviation’s certificate should be sus 
adding paragraph stating, “*That 
the issuance of this order shall be without prejudice to pending 
applications of All American before the Board.’’ (May 14) 

E-551 orders that the entire record in the hearing on Bahamas 
Airways be certified to the Board by the Examiner for decision. 
(May 15) 

E-552 dismisses rising out of Colonial’s notice of 
Ballston Spa Airport in 


proceeding 


intention to use the service to Glens 


Falls, N. Y. (May 15) 

E-553, approves certain amended agreements between Railway 
Express Ageney and Trans-Canada Air Lines, relating to the 
applicability of an approved agreement to certain route extensions. 
(May 15) 

E-554 dismisses application of Mason-Dixon Airlines at appli 


(May 15) 

American Airlines’ route 4 from Phoenix, Ariz 
to the co-terminals of San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., subject 
to the restriction that all flights serving the new west 
terminals stop at Tulsa, Dallas, or a point west thereof: extends 
Western Air Lines* from San Francisco-Oakland to 
Seattle. via Portland—issued with supplemental opinion to West 
Coast Case. (May 19) 

E-556 consolidates TWA’s routes 2 and 44: consolidates Amer 
ican’s routes 4 and 30: and consolidates United’s routes 1 and If 
iss (May 19) 

E-557 permits American Airlines to Helsinki, 
Finland, beginning June 1 through use of Malmi Airport. (May 19) 
E-558 orders Skyline. Inc., a noncertificated carrier operating 
from New York to Miami and San Juan and from Miami to San 
(May 20) 


cant’s request, 
E-555 extends 


coast 


route 65 


with opinion. 





Overseas serve 


Juan, to cease scheduled operations. 


Airman Orders 


Kent for 60 days 
because he flew at less than 500 feet over an area where such 
flying involved hazard to persons and property on the surface, in 
violation of 60.105(b) and 60.101. (Apr. 16) 

S-77 dismisses petition of Walter Prodoehl which requested that 
Soard order SD-175 be (Apr. 22) 

S-78 modifies decision in the case of 
(Apr. 23 

S-79 suspends private certificate of James H. Booth for 90 days 
for flying at an altitude of approximately 50 to 300 feet over a 
congested area, in violation of 60.105(a). (Apr. 24) 

S-80 denies Jay H. Smith’s appeal for a modification of the 
examiner's order which suspended his certificate for 6 
months. (May 5) 

S-81 terminates proceeding concerning Edw. H. Fought. 

S-82 terminates proceeding concerning Curtis J. Tindel. (May 13) 

S-83 amends examiner’s ordet April 4. concerning John 
Perri, by deleting the words “‘any airman certificate’? and insert 
ing in lieu thereof. the 
(May 20) 

SD-225 revokes student certificate of Elmer Lee Barnes. He 
flew to within 50 feet of another plane being flown by a student 
pilot. dove under it. then proceeded to follow it at such a close 
distance that the other pilot was compelled to make an approach 
for a landing at the Municipal Airport, McPherson. Kans.. before 
Barnes broke off. Defendant then crossed in front of another 
plane making an approach for landing in the traflie pattern of 
the airport and tailed this plane at a close distance while on its 
landing approach. He violated 60.103(d), 60.106(c) and 60.101. 
(March 28) 

SD-226 revokes student certificate of Raymond P. Pavelec. He 
carried a passenger from Greenridge. Staten Island, N. Y., to 
Rahway, N. 43.50: and landed at the Westfield Airport at 
Rahway, crosswind and on the wrong without 
to other traffic—60.106(a). thus piloting an aircraft 
and recklessly—60.101. (Feb. 26) 

SD-227 suspends for six months. commercial certificate of 
Richard Frank Stott for flying at altitudes between 150 and 500 
feet over a congested area in Queen’s County. N. Y.—60.105(a). 
and performing aerobatics over the area—60.104(b). (Feb. 24) 

SD-228 revokes student certificate of Stephen Aaron Young- 
berg for carrying a passenger on two different occasions, 
violating 43.50. (April 1) 
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S-76 suspends student certificate of Leroy E. 


modified 


initial John Hyden. 


airman 
(May 13) 
issued 


words “‘parachute technician certificate.’” 
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SD-229 suspends commercial certificate of Linden K. King 
until such time as he successfully passes all the required written 
exams for a commercial certificate. ‘ing, accompanied by a 
passenger, piloted an aircraft, the property of another, over the 
bed of the Red River at an altitude of from 50 to 75 feet and 
struck a high power line. The foregoing is contrary to the 
provisions of 60.101, in that King operated an aircraft in a 
careless and reckless manner so as to endanger the life and 
property of another. (March 10) 

SD-230 revokes airman certificate, with private pilot rating, 
of William T. Nelson, because he flew as low as 50 feet over 
the business district of Vernon, Tex., contrary to the provisions 
of 60.105(a). Nelson also violated the provisions of 60.104 and 
60.101. (March 11) 

SD-231 suspends for four months, airman certificate with 
private pilot rating of V. H. Jaycox, because he flew at 25 
feet over a residence which is contrary to the provisions of 
60.105(b) and 60.101. (March 18) 

SD-232 revokes commercial certificate of Robert W. Querns 
because he flew over the City of Lockport, N. Y., at Jess than 
1000 feet and over Camp Kenan, near Barker, N. Y., at an 
altitude of 100 to 150 feet thereby violating 60.105(a); Querns 
also violated the provisions of 60.104(b) and 60.101. (April 8) 

SD-233 suspends for six months, airman certificate with 
private pilot rating of Collins W. Brown, Jr., who, while the 
holder of a student certificate, flew over the crowded stadium 
of the Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Tex., at an 
altitude of approximately 300 to 400 feet, contrary to the pro- 
visions of 60.105(a). (March 12) 

SD-234 suspends private certificate of Carroll R. Canning for 
two months. Canning failed to conform to the flow of traffic 
at Howell Airport, Blue Island, Ill., while taking off and landing, 
thereby violating the of 60.106(a) and 60.101. 
(March 18) 

SD-235 suspends student certificate of Joseph A. Bradtke for 
four months. Bradtke flew outside the local flying area desig- 
nated by his flight instructor, when he had not passed a written 
exam on the pertinent provisions of Parts 43 and 60 dealing 
with contact flight rules, contrary to the provisions of 43.52(b). 
The Board also found that Bradtke violated 60.105(a) and 
60.101. (March 20) 

SD 236 revokes student certificate of Thomas William Stokes. 
He didn’t submit a written report of an accident to the nearest 
CAB branch office—01.30; flew an aircraft when it was not air- 
worthy—43.20; based his plane at an undesignated landing area, 
violating 43.801 in effect at that time (Dec. 1945); and carried 
1 passenger in the vicinity of Shelby, Valier and Conrad, Mont. 
43.50. (Apr. 1) 

SD-: revokes student certificate of Donald Lewis Newman 
for low flying and careless, reckless operation. He “‘buzzed’’ the 
communities of Waterville and Jersey Mills, Pa., at altitudes of 
50 to 100 feet, struck a power line and damaged the plane. 
(March 7) 

SD-238 suspends for six months, student certificate of John 
Albert Prehn for flying outside a local training area—43.52; flying 
over Greece, N, Y., at 125 to 200 feet; and diving over area. 
(March 19) 

SD-239 suspends for six months, commercial certificate of 
Merlyn Floyd Wirth for low flying over Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash.—60.105(a); performing spins and dives on the 
flight—60.104(b); and careless, reckless operation—60.101. (Apr. 
1) 

SD-240 suspends for 90 days, private certificate of Peter Van- 
guard for flying at less than 1000 feet over an area of homes in 
Portland, Ore.—60.105(a). (Apr. 11) 

SD-241 suspends for six months, student certificate of Walter 
Bonin for flying at an altitude of 200 feet over New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., and performing aerobatics consisting of 
dives and zooms over the area. (Apr. 15) 

SD-242 revokes student certificate of Charles Thomas George 
Ehret for endangering air traffic at Grant Airport, Quakertown, 
Pa., by executing dives, zooms, wingovers and steep turns— 
60.104(a); failing to conform to the flow of traffic around an 
airport, not observing other traffic and not taking precautions to 
avoid collision—60.106. (Apr. 15) 

SD-243 suspends for six months, private certificate of Thomas 
Wilton Reynolds for executing aerobatic maneuvers at a low 
altitude over the main business district of Winters, Tex. He 
flew at an altitude of 50 to 100 feet. (Apr. 16) 

SD-244 revokes any airman certificate Elmer Lacey Hedge may 
hold, for making a number of flights in the vicinity of Hoxie, 
Kans., when his student certificate had expired—43.400; and 
for carrying a passenger. (Apr. 15) 

SD-245 revokes student certificate of Allan Milton Firman. 
He carried a passenger from Norton Field, Columbus, Ohio—43.50; 
made the flight at night without displaying position lights— 
60.108(a); flew plane at night which was not equipped with cer- 
tificated forward and rear position lights—43.30(b); flew outside 
local training area—43.52; and flew aircraft without permission 
from the owner. (Apr. 17) 

SD-246 suspends for 30 days, student certificate of William B. 
Milburn. Although he carried a passenger Feb. 24, 1946. at 
Riverside, Calif., the examiner extended clemency since Milburn 
held a private certificate before he served in the war (most of it 
in a Japanese prison camp), had logged 34 solo hours. and was 
not charged with any other violation of the CAR’s. (Apr. 15) 

SD-2 dismisses complaint against Parvin F. Brown, holder of 
commercial certificate with flight instructor rating. (Apr. 11) 

SD--248 orders a hearing for Donald Logan, holder of student 
certificate, upon finding that evidence is not substantial enough 
to use in making a decision. (Apr. 15) 

SD-249 orders a hearing for Keith Jackson, Jr., holder of stu- 
dent certificate, upon finding that evidence submitted for the rec- 
ord is insufficient for just decision. (Apr. 15) 

SD-250 suspends for 90 days, private certificate of Raymond 
Lewis Hunicke. While simulating a forced landing in a rural 
area eight miles east of Ithaca, N. Y., he struck a high-tension 
line. damaging the aircraft—60.105(b). (March 17) 

SD-251 revokes student certificate of Albert W. Stravinsky and 
orders that he shall not be issued any type of airman certificate 
before April 25, 1949. While in low flight over the Century 
Homes Project, Portsmouth, V where numerous children were 
playing, Stravinsky executed dives, banks, steep climbs, pull-ups 
and steep climbing turns at altitudes from 10 to 200 feet above 
the ground. One of the children, it is reported, was able to hit 
the plane with a piece of clay. After flying over the area for 
approximately 30 minutes, two other planes appeared and per- 
suaded him to land at Roosevelt Field. He violated 60.105(a) and 
(b). 60.104(b) and 60.101, (Apr. 25) 

SD-252 suspends for one year, student certificate of Norton 
Humphreys, beginning Dec. 2, 1946, the date the defendant sur- 
rendered his certificate to the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles 
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County. Humphreys broke the altitude rules in a flight over 
Los Angeles. (Apr. 4) 

SD-253 suspends for 90 days, commercial certificate of Henry 
Herbert Maag for flying at less than 200 feet above players on a 
golf course at Sappington, Mo.; performing aerobatics over the 
course, and flying at less than 200 feet over his parents’ home. 
(Apr. 12) 

SD-254 suspends for four months, private certificate of John 
Patrick Angeliney for flying at an altitude of about 75 feet over 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. (Apr. 23) 

SD-255 revokes student certificate of Lawless E. McClellan. 
He repeatedly flew as low as 10 feet above homes in Kings 
Mountain, N. C. Witnesses said that they were able to recognize 
the defendant as he flew back and forth at a very low altitude 
over the homes in the neighborhood. (Apr. 17) 

SD-256 suspends for six months, commercial certifieate of 
Stanley S. Maiers. In formation with another aircraft he flew 
at an altitude of 20 to 40 feet over the bathing area of Jones 
Beach, N. Y., Examiner found that he violated 60.105(b) and 
60.101. (Apr. 29) 

SD-257 suspends for six months, commercial certificate of 
Abraham Rand. He flew in formation over Jones Beach with 
Maiers (above) and was charged with the same violations. (Apr. 30) 

SD revokes for six months, commercial certificate of James 
Rex Matthews. He piloted an aircraft at Livingston, Mont., while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor—43.406; carried a pas- 
senger in aerobatic flight without parachutes—43.409; and flew 
at an altitude low enough to strike telephone wires—60.105(b). 
(Apr. 4) 

SD-259 revokes student certificate of William Howard Wisner 
for carrying a passenger on a flight at Amarillo, Tex. In attempt- 
ing to land he overturned the aircraft. Wisner submitted no 
evidence in support of his answer that he had accumulated 400 
hours flying time and had successfully completed his examina- 
tion for a private pilot. (Feb. 27 

SD-260 suspends for six months, commercial certificate of 
James L. Donlan for flying at low altitude over Irondequoit Bay, 
N. Y., and endangering lives and property of others. (March 11) 

SD-261 suspends for 90 days, private certificate of John Max 
Wiley. He piloted an aircraft that didn’t belong to him at an 
altitude below the tops of trees in the Canadian River bed in 
Texas and crashed, thus operating in a reckless manner—60.101. 
(Apr. 30) 

SD-262 revokes student certificate of Allan Henry Fink for low 
flying and performing snap rolls, slow rolls and Immelmans at alti- 
tudes from 300 to 1000 feet over a congested area at Phoenix, 
Ariz. (Apr. 30) 

SD-263 suspends for 30 days, commercial certificate of Luther 
Batson Rice, Jr., for flying at 150 feet over Lampasas, Tex. (Apr. 
30) 

SD-264 revokes commercial certificate of Kenneth Lee Anthony. 
He was under the influence of intoxicating liquor—43.406; 
attempted a night flight from Cram Field, Davenport, lowa, while 
carrying a passenger when he did not have recent night flying 
time—43.681; and did not make a written report of the accident 
resulting when he crashed into another plane—01.30. (March 8) 

SD-265 revokes student certificate of Kenneth Lee Ruhter. He 
made a cross-country flight from Fort Collins to Cope, Colo., 
when he had not logged 10 hours solo and his certificate was not 
endorsed by his flight instructor—43.52(a) and (c); he also oper- 
ated the aircraft in a careless, reckless manner on the flight. 
(Apr. 9) 

SD-266 revokes for 30 days, student certificate of Burke Cole 
Perlman for altering his certificate by adding a date for first 
solo flight and the initials and airman certificate number of his 
instructor. A 16-month delay between violation and decision, 
and scarity of facts are given as the reason for the short revoca- 
tion period. (May 1) 

SD-267 suspends for six months, private certificate of Morris 
S. Couch for careless operation on a flight down the bed of the 
Red River near Shamrock, Tex. He pulled up over a highway 
bridge, clearing it by about 100 feet, and dropped down again 
and hit the last three of four power-line wires spanning the 
river. Couch carried a passenger. (May 6) 

SD-268 suspends for six months, student certificate of Peter 
Malcolm for flying at altitudes of from 200 to 1000 feet over a 
congested area of New York City, and performing aerobatics on 
the flight. (May 6) 

SD-269 suspends for six months, commercial certificate of 
James J. Powers for flying at less than 1000 feet over the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H.; performing aero- 
batics over the area; and carrying a passenger while perform- 
ing aerobatics when neither were equipped with parachutes. 
(May 7) 

SD-270 suspends for 30 days, private certificate of James T. 
Huey, Jr., for piloting aircraft without airworthiness certificate 
or special CAA permission. (Apr. 14) 

SD-271 revokes student certificate of George Clarence Hanson 
for carrying passengers at Harlowton, Mont. (May 7) 

SD-272 revokes commercial certificate of Joseph Fedyski for 
piloting an aircraft at between 5 and 15 feet above housetops 
McDonald, Ohio. According to the evidence 
Fedyski made 8 to 10 swoops across the town and at one time 
dived at the children’s playground while children were playing 
there. (May 7) 

SD-273 revokes for six months, commercial certificate of Wil- 
liam Harold Ferguson for low flying over the University district 
of Missoula, Mont., and performing aerobatics when neither he 
nor his passenger had parachutes. (Apr. 3) 

SD-274 suspends for six months, commercial certificate of 
Alexander O, Milton. While carrying a passenger he “buzzed” 
a street at Hayward, Calif., flying at an altitude of about 50 
feet above housetops. (May 8) 

SD-275 revokes for two years, student pilot certificate of Robert 
Gene Waterman for low flying over the Indianola Community 
Beach in Washington and careless, reckless operation. Evidence 
reveals that Waterman glided at a few feet above the beach, 
pulled up over a ferry dock and glided down to an altitude so 
low that his wheels touched the sand a couple of times. He re- 
peated these maneuvers at least 10 times while approximately 70 
persons were “‘scattered along the flight path” of the aircraft. 
Many of the dives and glides were directed towards groups of 
8 and 10 persons. Defendant pleaded that he did not know the 
beach was considered a ‘‘congested”’ area. (May 8) 

SD-276 suspends for three months, private certificate of Sheldon 
Ward Wilkins for flying at less than 1000 feet over a congested 
area of Milwaukee, Wis. (Apr. 15) 

SD-277 revokes airman certificate of Forest Denton Wood, now 
a private pilot. As a student pilot he carried his wife as a 
passenger on a flight at Excelsior Springs, Mo., violating 43.50. 
(May 13) 

SD-278 revokes student certificate of Harry Waldren Sherwood 
for carrying a passenger. He took off from the interior of a race 











and trees over 


track and encountered a downdraft at a 300 to 400-foot altitude 
which caused the plane to stall. Because of insufficient altitude, 
Sherwood was unable to regain flying speed and the aircraft 
crashed to the ground. (May 13) 

SD-279 revokes student certificate of Gerald Dee Cox for carry- 
ing a passenger. Cox stated that he did not realize the seriousness 
of the violation. (May 13) 

SD-280 suspends for 90 days, commercial certificate of John 
Warren Palmer for low flying over Idaho Falls; executing a shallow 
dive to approximately 700 or 800 feet over the city; executing 
a steep diving approach to a runway-——-coming down to an alti- 
tude of between 10 to 15 feet, thereby endangering life of his 
passenger and property of others; anl failing to conform to the 
flow of traffic at the airport. (Apr. 8) 

SD-281 suspends for four months, student certificate of Max 
Robert Ranquist for flying outside of the local flying area in vio- 
lation of 43.52; and flying at an altitude of less than 500 feet near 
Pingree, Ida., in a way that endangered the lives and property 
of others. (Apr. 9) 

SD-282 revokes student certificate of James O’Brien for carry- 
ing a passenger; and making a flight from Norwood, Mass., to 
Bedford, N. H., when he had not passed the written exam and 
did not have his instructor’s endorsement for the flight. (May 9) 

SD-283 suspends for six months, student certificate of Frank 
Stidham for low reckless flying and performing aerobatics over 
the Holmesburg County Prison, a part of Philadelphia. The de- 
fendant was charged with low reckless flying before a state court 
and paid a fine. (May 9) 

SD-284 revokes student certificate of John Minoff for carrying 
a passenger on a flight at Bricker Field, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
(May 13) 

SD-285 revokes student certificate of Windom L. Redford. 
He made a flight near Fort Worth when he did not have in his 
possession a medical certificate—43.402(a); carried a passenger 
on the flight; and operated the aircraft in a careless, reckless 
manner, (Feb. 25) 





Regulations 


Amdt, 21-4 Effective May 16, 1947 


This amendment rewords section 21.400 to make it clear that 
the holder of an airline transport rating does not have to meet 
the first-class physical requirements every six months when he is 
flying as a private or commercial pilot. The new section follows: 

21.400 Periodic physical examinations. A _ certificated 
airline transport pilot shall not pilot an aircraft in operations 
for which he is required to possess an airline transport pilot 
rating unless, within the preceding 6 calendar months, he has 
met the physical requirements of this part by passing an examina- 
tion given by an authorized airline medical examiner of the 
Administrator. 


Amdt, 43-9 Effective May 16, 1947 


This amendment revises section 43.402 to permit pilots with 
higher ratings to use a lower class medical certificate in opera- 
tions requiring a lower pilot rating. An airline transport pilot, 
for instance, may fly as a private pilot on a third-class medical 
certificate and as a commercial pilot on a second-class certificate, 
The amendment follows: 

43.402 Medical certificate and renewal. No person shall 
pilot an aircraft under authority of a pilot certificate issued by the 
Administrator unless he has in his personal possession at all 
times while piloting aircraft a medical certificate or other evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Administrator showing that he has met 
the physical requiremerts appropriate to his rating within the 
following time limits: 

(a) Student or private pilot. 24 calendar months. 

(b) Commercial pilot. 12 calendar months, or 24 calendar 
months for operations requiring only a private pilot rating. 

(c) Airline transport pilot. 6 calendar months, or 12 calendar 
months for operations requiring only a commercial pilot rating, 
or 24 calendar months for operations requiring only a_ private 
pilot rating. 


Amdt. 41-6 


Amend Part 41 as follows: 

41.311 Certificate. Effective November 15, 1947, each 
flight radio operator shall hold a valid flight radio operator cer- 
tificate issued in accordance with the provisions of Part 33. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1947 


Amdt. 61-5 Effective Aug. 1, 1947 

Amend Part 61 as follows: 

61.540 Certificate. Effective November 15, 1947, each 
flight radio operator shall hold a valid flight radio operator cer- 
tificate in accordance with the provisions of Part 33: 
Provided, That a first or second pilot, holding an appropriate 
Federal Communications license, may serve in the capacity of 
a radio operator where a certificated flight radio operator is not 
specifically required. 

(The new Part 33, “Flight Radio Operator Certificates,”’ effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1947, provides for licensing of flight radio operators 
and sets the standards they must meet. Amendments 41-6 and 
61-5, require flight radio operators on U. S. domestic 
and overseas airlines to hold these certificates after Nov. 15, 
1947. The additional time is provided to allow applicants ample 
opportunity to take the CAA examinations.) 


issued 


above, 


Amdt. 61-6 Effective May 16, 1947 


The following amendments have been made to Part 61 to 
eliminate the requirement that pilots and dispatchers be listed 
in the air carrier operating certificate, thus cutting down on a 
large amount of paper work now needed to keep the listings 
current, 

61.50 Airmen utilization. No scheduled air carrier shall 
utilize any dispatcher or flight crew member in scheduled air 
transportation until such airman has met the appropriate qualifi- 
cations and requirements prescribed by the Civil Air Regulations. 

1. Add a new section 61.500 to read as follows: 

61.500 “Airmen records. Each scheduled air carrier shall 
maintain such current dispatchers and flight crew 
members utilized by the air carrier in scheduled air transportation 
at such points on its routes as the Administrator may designate. 


records of 


(See Regulations, page 71) 
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Ton-miles flown 
































oO Re Rev ssenger Revenue passenger- Express & ; Passenger tevenue passenger 
‘ miles (000 freight (tons Express Freight seat-miles (O00) load factor (%) 
Nir | 1, 951, 84 215, 000 109, O76 2,307.0 $31, 901 70.26 
| A irw G08, 140 15, 939 16,298 242.0 71,394 BY, 62.38 
( o&S \ I 985, YO4 23, 862 9, 434 208 .0 61, 207 21,611 60.56 
( ial Air | 189, 438 8, 206 23.4 4,348 0 63.55 
( ent Air I I 383, GOS 13,459 35.0 9,978 55.38 
D . Air I | 154, 581 $1,610 243.0 54,428 70.95 
I rn Air I I 3, 954, 122 152, 964 824.3 142,012 74.75 
| , Air I | 152, 389 5. 553 9.0 1, 164 55.59 
Mid-( tinent Air [ 173, 457 20, 202 17.3 7,753 9, 66.80 
Na Airlines, | 869, 009 30, 282 144.1 80, 497 25, 280 70.25 
Nort} t Airline Ir 340, 362 27,590 77.4 1, 183 11,145 46.42 
Northwest Airline Ir 1,405, 248 51,331 319.9 43,108 38,915 64.42 
Pp vania-( r \ir ( 1,216,655 79,019 1,279.0 189, 069 39, 683 51.09 
rr ontinental & Western A 3, 679, 281 73, 646 988.0 316, 952 87,461 63.28 
" } Air Line Inc 4,759, 604 144, 836 1,781.0 827, 668 117,377 75.13 
Western Air Li I 639, 741 39,310 196.0 37, 881 23,798 62.47 
I 25, 463,981 972, 899 $88,019 8,724.4 2, 588, 574 2,527,118 715, 662 68.19 
. u Xe ry” ‘ . ‘ . 
Operations for the First Three Months of 1947 as Compared with the Same Period of 1946 
Source: CAB Form 41 
Revenue miles Revenue passengers (unduplicated) Revenue passenger-miles (000) Express & freight (tons) 
January-March January— March January~ March January—March 
Operator 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1946 1947 1946 
America Airline In 13, 744, 540 13, 354, O77 525, 049 402, 966 231,101 5,621.0 2,498.0 
Braniff Airways, I 2, 558, 884 2,452, 389 123,421 2 605.0 349.9 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Ir 1,602, 879 1, 688, 602 58, 736 176.0 226.0 
Colonial Airlines. ! 554, 490 518, 276 22, 660 52.4 27.0 
Continental Air Line Ir 1, 125,435 1, 084, 392 36,315 103.0 39.4 
Delta Air Lines, In« 2, 6386, 242 2,047,917 107, 191 756.0 190.0 
I er Air Lines, Ir 10, 815, 803 8,521,778 383, O74 2,099.6 1,062.1 
li Air Lines, lr $46, 347 180, 652 16, 564 24.8 12.1 
\I mtinent Airlines 1, 273, 938 1,052, O87 53, 102 115.1 76.3 
National Airlines, In 2,401, 703 1,718, 730 78,705 323.2 77.6 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 888, 595 708, 956 67,380 190.9 49.7 
Northwest Airlines, Inc +, 170, 843 3, 752, 102 27, 265 781.3 319.3 
Pennsvivania-Central Airlines Cory 3,541,334 3, 576, O54 201,095 64, 632 2,954.0 746.0 
lranscontinental & Western Air, li 9,995, 928 9, 184,094 181,492 156, 604 2,440.0 1,962.0 
United Air Lines, In 12, 800,475 11,375, 291 354, 948 279, 466 174, 872 4,154.0 1,381.4 
Western Air Lines, Ir 1, 870, 441 1,816, 359 101,249 86, 697 31,460 500.9 202.0 
Tota 70,477,877 63,331,756 2,438, 246 2,054,514 1,061,312 21,197.2 9,218.8 
I x (1946 =100 111.28 100.00 118.68 100.00 100.00 229.94 100.00 
Ton-miles flown Passenger seat-miles (000) Revenue passenger load factor 
oe Raneuns. Sanneny~ Sect Destiths Sams Seas January-March >) January-March 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
American Airlines, In 1, 187,379 820, 207 1,766, 785 567, 965 427,780 263, 496 64.39 87.71 
sraniff Airways, Inc 192,442 117,119 60, 292 25, 649 72,768 49,011 59.92 86.10 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, In¢ 149, 930 82,642 44, 305 0 41,638 35, 218 55.70 79.00 
Colonial Airlines, In« 11, 142 6, 750 0 0 10, 828 10, 853 60.35 74.37 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 20, O91 13, 440 26, 878 2,328 23, 180 22,390 51.79 65.09 
Delta Air Lines, In 181, 187 91, 800 121, 458 0 78, 807 44, 634 65.56 82.62 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 964,019 658, 676 314,819 50, 258 334,239 | 173, 355 69.04 88.38 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 5, 168 2,653 2,410 0 8,526 | 7,596 51.84 59.77 
Mid-Continent Airlines, In« 29,815 10, 487 0 25, 659 19, 196 63.78 78.32 
National Airlines, In 73,193 197, 352 0 68,611 27, 036 68.77 90.66 
etdienes Ridiaes. lan 26, 952 1,939 0 28, 987 16,731 43.70 77.00 
catia Aiuto. te 378. 947 d 95,475 0 112, 625 73,625 56.34 85.45 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corp 542,739 178, 523 389, 956 0 115, 457 82,070 43.62 78.75 
Transcontinental & Western Air, In 1, 301, 926 866, 928 804, 343 272, 883 231, 900 178,171 59.75 87.90 
United Air Lines, In 1, 544, 409 1,000. 889 1, 894, 579 4106, 566 313,113 203, 451 69.48 85.95 
Western Air Lines, In 109, 126 63, 322 94, 202 6, 836 69, 292 39, 667 55.70 79.31 
Tota 6,718, 465 4, 166, 079 5, 825, 280 1,332,485 1,963,410 1, 246, 500 62.77 85.14 
Index (1946 =100 161.27 100.00 437.17 100.00 157.51 100.00 73.73 100.00 
ussenger-miles flown (total revenue and non-revenue, in thousands) January—388,289; February—380,606; March—503,466; Total—1,272,361. 
* % a ’ s es 
International Scheduled Air Carrier Operations=January 1947 
Source: CAB Form 41 
Operator Revenue miles Revenue passengers Revenue passenger- Express & oe Fos miles mac Passenger Revenue passenger 
induplicated) miles (000) freight (tons) Express Freight seat-miles (000) load factor (%) 
American Airlines, Inc 179, 200 a 4,645 96.0 0 55, 320 7,368 63.04 
American Overseas Airlines, In 505, 081 2, 7,983 41.5 131,426 | 0 15, 587 51.22 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines, In 35,474 5 325 7.6 0 | 546 904 35.95 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, In 34,171 590 3.0 6 | 1,839 1,538 38.36 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 62, 062 1 1,281 2.1 0 | 2,127 3,097 41.36 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd 193, 380 22 3,093 279.0 8,658 34, 235 3,999 77.34 
National Airlines, In 35,423 3, % 961 1.8 545 | ( 1,543 62.28 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 146, 935 l, 1,890 11.6 5,010 | 12, 523 4, 966 38.06 
Pan American Airways, In | 
Atlantic Division 584,916 5, 461 12, 602 39.7 121, 669 0 20, 131 62.60 
Latin American Divisio 2,770, 004 67,753 47,516 795.0 967, 327 0 84,021 56.55 
Alaska Operations 181, 227 1,315 1, 236 14.0 14,117 | 0 1,968 62.80 
Pacific Operations 515, 648 3,214 9,040 34.0 100, 463 0 15,924 56.77 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc 929, 334 9,193 7,841 170.0 135, 222 | 3,652 16,439 47.70 
rranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 419,488 2,704 9,033 41.0 183,915 | 0 12,759 70.80 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways, In« 20, 208 495 153 18.0 5,480 0 361 42.38 
rotal 6,212,551 131, 641 108, 189 1,554.3 1,673,838 | 110, 242 190, 605 56.76 
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Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the s : —- - 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases LITLE No. No. of No. of 























are obtainable from the Public Information Section Price Date Amend- Price Date A mend- 
» ments ments 
= of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- wid 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. siete 
Administration Airworthiness Certificates... 01 $0.05 |10/15/42 2 None None 
I'ype and Production Certificates 02 05 7/1/46 l $0.10 8/1/46 
l 46 
: : ¥ E 4 Airplane Airworthiness— Normal, Utility, Acrobatic, | 
Four Federal Agencies Offer Fast Aid to Lost and Restricted Purpose Categories 03! 25 {12/15/46 2 None None 
. ‘ Airplane A orthiness OAs = 2 > = - 
) @ = plane irworthine ta 15 11/1/43 7 45 1/44 2 
I ilot ~ | May “) ; : aoe ers Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories O4b Free | 11/9/45 4 None s None 
Top Aviation Men of Other Americas to Visit U.S. — Rotorcraft Airworthiness Ks 06 10 | 5/24/46 Naa pote 
(M 11) Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited Category 09 O35 |11/21/46 None None 
ome ? ; : . Engine Airworthiness : 13 05 8/1/41 None None 
\irport Program Now in Construction Stage. Propeller Airworthiness 14 05 | 7/15/42 1 15 5/1/46 
(M 7) E “quip yment Airworthiness 15 05 | 5/31/46 : | No stoc k 7/1/38 
ay / ; . = , tadio Equipment Airworthiness 16 05 | 2/13/41 : Free | 2/13/41 1 
) CAA Querying Industry on Runway Specifications. Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Aircraft 
, Engines, Propellers, Instruments 18 05 9/1/42 | 50 | 6/1/43 
( May 16) 5 ’ 0 ‘ 2 |- 50 | ) ‘ 
Latin American Aviation Trainees Graduate. Airmen | | 
es 
(May 20) — : _ Pilot Certificates 20 05 7/1/45 5 None None 
Sea-Air Safety—-Statement by Wm. A. M. Burden Airline Pilot Rating 21 05 | 10/1/42 | 1 None | None 
. ° " . o »r-than-s > ‘eo ic ~ 29 - x 9 | Y 7 a 4 ‘ 
before House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Lighter than-air Pilot Certificate 22 05 10/15 12 2 None None 
: : ; - re : Mechanic Certificates 24 05 7/1/43 1 None None | 
Commerce re HR 939, HR 2851, HR 3079 and ara Technician Certificates 25 05 |12/15/43 3 None | None | 
> aK 23 raffic Control Tower Operator Certificates 26 05 |10/10/45 | 1 None None | 
HR U Oo. | \pr il 2. os . Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates i 27 05 7/1/46 |... : None None 
Aviation Today ll Tommorrow—Speech by Wm. Physical Standards for Airmen 29 05 | 1/10/46 |. None None | 
ae a ees s eT ome Flight Radio Operator Certificates 33 Free 8/1/47 | None | None | 
\. M. Burde n before the New England Aviation Flight Navigator Certificates 34—COS| Free | 8/1/47 | ag iia 
Education Institute. (May 1) Flight Engineer Certificates 35 05 | 3/15/47 | 1 None None 
= W hat are the Nation s Foreseeable Airport and Guindetien Cation 
Airways Needs of the Future?—Address by T. P. , , 
sa agi f ‘ se ct aie E Air Carrier Operating Certification 40 .10 | 7/10/46 3 None None | 
; Wright be om - 5th Joint Airport Users’ Confer- Scheduled Ais Carrier Operations Outside Conti- ; ses z 3 
; ence, (May 19) x niet 0.8 eee a ra 4] 05 | 5/1/46 | 65 | None | None 
. . 2. = ee ‘ oe en i . onschedulec ir arrier erti Cc ation ane pera- | | 
Consolidated International Air Carrier for U. S. tien kee. ee 2 | o5 | 8/1/46 | 54 15 | 11/1/46 
Statement by Wm. A. M. Burden on HR 1698, 2827, oe neral ys aes ation Rules 43 05 | 7/1/45 | 9 None | None 
299 922 way oreign Air Carrier Regulations 44 05 7/1/45 | 1 None None 
28 and 2830. (May 5) Transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous | 
B , Aptactes. ...ccece eae : a3 49 .05 0 | eee None | None 
oart 
‘ Air Agencies | } | 
. . . . . . ee . | 
‘ Air Coordinating Committee Initiates a Study of Airman Agency Certificates ; 50 05 | 4/30/46 15 | 5/15/46 | 1 
| 7 Charges for Use of Aviation Facilities. (Apr. 4) Gouna Instructor Rating 51 05 12/16 43 | 1 None | None 
’ c pats a tepair Station Rating 52 05 0/1/42 |.... Free 2/41 
) Board Removes CMA Restrictions. (May o) Mechanic School Rating 53 05 8/1/42 1 Free | 5/40 | 
New Regulations Governing “Irregular” and “Non- Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings 54 05 | 1/21/48 | None None | 
) certificated Cargo Carriers’—sections 292.1 and Air Navigation 
- 292.5. (May 8) 
wig : ear Air Traffic Rules. . ce ert or 60 05 8/1/45 23 15 | 10/45 | 
Air Commuting, Inc... Awarded Passenger and — Scheduled Air Carrier Rules nes Rp mas 61 10 | 8/1/46 65 None None | 
Property Service in New York City Area. (May 13) Miscell | 
. “oc es . > I iscellanecous 
Board Amends Certificate of Hawaiian Airlines. 
(Mav 13) tules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revo- | | | 
— . i_- hs 5 cation Proceedings : ova : ; 97 Free 1/1/47 1 None | None 
1 CAB Chairman James M. Landis Opposes “Chosen Definitions............. : ean 98 05 |10/15/42 | : None | None 
D etr rt — . Mode of Cit ation P : : 99 Free |11/15/40 ai None | None 
> nstrument” Bill. (May 16) | 
7 Statistical Report Showing Operating Revenue and Regulations of the Administrator 
f) E 3 | | 
“xpenses. (May 16) : aie 
2 p : . ‘ P Aircraft Registration Certificates 501 | Free | 3/31/43 ; None None 
8 lranscontinental and Western Air, American Air- Dealers Registration Certificates AO2 Free |11/15/46 bat None None 
é lines and United Airlines Get Route Consolidations. Recordation of Aircraft Ownership 503 Free | 3/31/43 ; None None 
2 ‘ Notice of Construction or Alteration of Structures | 
6 { May 19) on or near Civil Airways ; 525 Free | 7/23/43 None | None 
0 Board Amends Certificates of Western Air Lines Seizure of Aircraft 531 Free | 12/8/41 None None 
5 , Pir. 1 P ; ‘ % Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Exami- 
5 and American Airlines in Reconsideration of the nation Materials 532 Free | 1/15/43 |....... None | None 
0 West Coast Case (Mav 19) Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of | 
5 : ; PS op agg noo . : F Public Airports : 550 Free 1/9/47 , : None None 
1 Commercial Possibilities of Lighter-than-air Air- Acquisition by Public Agencies for Public Airport 
craft _ . »” (Maw 99 Purposes of Land Owned or Controlled by the | 
4 : ” port by ACC. May 4) United States . ; : 555 Free 1/9/47 os None | None 
() Staff Study Report Appraising the Long-term Claims for Reimbursement for Rehabilitation ot 
Trafic Prospects for the Scheduled Domestic Air Repair of Public Airports Damaged by Federal ala . es . $ 
. " Agencies 53% nn ‘ Ry : 560 Free 1/9/47 eines & None | None 
Carriers. (May 26) 
en 1 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part or Part 04a. 2 Special regulations 340, 340A and 340B. 
$’ Special regulations 361A, 361B. 4 Special Regulations 385 and 390. 5 43-1, 43-3, 43-5 are obsolete. ® Special regulations 361A, 
R l - 361B, 385 and 390. 
eg é Ss 
| su ation Note: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
(Continue » 69 Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Cur- 
ae | winued from page 69) rency is sent at sender's risk. Amendments and free Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, 





Washington 25, D. C.; free Manuals and Regulations of the Administrator from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. 








These records shall contain such information concerning the of Commerce, Washington 25, D. 
— qualifications of each airman as is necessary to show compliance a 
with the appropriate qualifications and requirements prescribed 
by the Civil Air Regulations. No scheduled air carrier shall 
tilize in scheduled air transportation any dispatcher or flight air transportation shall maintain his familiarity with the route design changes on airplanes used in passenger air carrier service 
crew member unless records are maintained for such airman or routes over which he dispatches aircraft in scheduled air and require compliance after May 1, 1947. However, the air 
eee required herein. transportation and with the items set forth in §$§ 61.5530] through carriers have notified the Board that certain necessary equipment 
61.511 Aircraft competency. The first pilot shall meet 61.55316. and parts are unavailable at the present time in sufficient 
the requirements of Parts 40 and 61 with respect to the aircraft 2. By deleting from section 61.7100, Necessity for dispatching quantity for initial installation and replacement during service. 
to be operated in scheduled air transportation. authorization, the following words: “‘whose name appears in Therefore : 
} 61.513 Route competency. No first pilot shall be deemed the air carrier operating certificate as’’. “ ~ : al . 
' competent over any route or part thereof unless he has met the 3. Amend section 61.7803 (c)(4) to read as follows: Effective May 14, 1947, compliance with the provisions in 
' appropriate minimum requirements of Part 40 and has main- (4) First 6r second pilots of the air carrier concerned; or Civil Air Regulations amendments 41-3, 42-2, and 61-2 shall not 
tained his route competency as provided in Part 61. first or second pilots of another scheduled air carrier who have be required in those instances where the air carrier notifies the 
61.552 Dispatcher competency. Each dispatcher used by been authorized by the air carrier concerned and the Adminis- Administrator and shows that there exists a lack of equipment or 
a scheduled air carrier to dispatch aircraft in scheduled air trator to make the trips over the route being flown for the parts necessary for compliance with specific provisions contained 
transportation shall be possessed of a currently effective dis- purpose of route qualification or familiarization; in these amendments. However, when such equipment or parts 
patcher certificate and shall be qualified over the route or routes become available the air carrier shall comply with the pertinent 
a over which he dispatches aircraft as provided in Part 61. Reg. 390 Effective May 14, 1947 provisions as soon thereafter as practicable. This Special Civil 
61.554 Maintenance of qualifications. Each dispatcher ok ae < Air Regulation and the privileges granted thereby shall terminate 
used by a scheduled air carrier to dispatch aircraft in scheduled CAR amendments 41-3, 42-2 and 61-2 prescribe fire preventive November 1, 1947. 
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Assistance by Radio 
To Lost Civil Pilots .. 
Is Widely Avaijable 


Three radio direction-finding networks in 
the continental United States are available to 
help lost civilian flyers. 


1 service to pilots, the CAA maintains direct 


one communication with all these networks, 
are operated by the Federal Communications 
ommission, the Coast Guard and the Army. 
FC network is that 
of the direction-finding 
stations on 


network. 


Network Largest—Largest 
FCC, which has 10 
a teletype hookup and seven others in a 


[hese stations, maintained primarily 


primary 


radio 


to locate illegal transmitters, are ready to concentrate 


aircraft in distress. 


transmission between 


immediately on signals from an 
They 
2 and 20 megacycles. The 


lost-aircraft 


bearings on any 
FCC 


emergency 


can take 
network handles an 
iverage of 11 calls every 
month. 

Che Coast Guard has four direction-finding stations 
in this country equipped to take bearings over the 
same range as the FCC stations. In addi- 
tion, the Coast Guard maintains a continuous listen- 
ing watch on the 8280 kilocycle emergency frequency. 

Recently the Army offered use of its very high fre- 
quency direction-finding civilian flyers. 
There are 19 United States 
equipped to take bearings on transmissions between 
120 and 140.58 The latter frequency 


has been approved for emergency GCA (radar land- 


Irequency 


stations to 
such stations in the 


megacycles. 


ing aid) use by civilian planes. 

The VHF equipment has limited range, and Army 
direction-finding coverage is spotty, particularly away 
Atlantic The Army 
network, so 


from the and Pacific seaboards. 


stations, too, have no communications 


be alerted individually. Under some con- 


Army 


each must 


ditions, however, the stations may be useful to 
aircraft in distress 

Notify CAA First A pilot requesting direction- 
assistance should available CAA 
his difficulty, together fre- 
After 


direction-finding personnel have been alerted, he will 


finding notify any 


facility of with a list of 
quencies on which he is equipped to transmit. 
a “long call.” 
failed 
short. To 
minutes of steady radio 


This 


be told which frequency to use for 
Many efforis 


pilots have made transmissions too 


direction-finding have because 
their 
obtain a good fix, at least five 


transmission is necessary. should include re- 
peated identification calls. 
After a fix or 


be given a course to fly 


bearing is obtained, the pilot will 


to the nearest suitable land- 


ing field 


Schall Goes to Sixth Region 
As CAA Foreign Staff Officer 
Richard D. Schall. CAA 


Office Operations Service in Washington, has been 
named Foreign Staff Officer for the Civil Aeronautics 


director of the Foreign 


Administration, Sixth Region. 

Mr. Schall’s headquarters will be at 5651 West 
Manchester Angeles, will act 
as consultant for the Foreign Operations and Inter- 
national activities of the CAA, with responsibilities 
Air Commerce in the 


Los where he 


Avenue, 


to encourage and develop U. S. 
Pacific and Asiatic areas. 

Mr. Schall was originally appointed to the CAA 
in 1938 as an aeronautical inspector, and subsequently 
was senior air carrier and Assistant to the 
Director of Safety Regulations. He entered active 
duty in the U. S. Army Air Forces in June 1942, and 
served until June 1945. He saw service in Air Trans- 
Alaskan, European 
present a 


inspector 


port Command activities in the 
and 


lieutenant-colonel in the Air Corps Reserve, he holds 


American theaters of operation. At 


an airline transport pilot certificate. 


More*Airline ‘Travelers This Year, 
“National Airport Traffic Indicates 


THOUSANDS 





AIRLINE PASSENGER ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 














Totals 


Month 194) 
January 62, 844 
February 68,111 
March 87,631 
April 108, 920 


January-April 1946 and 1947 
A 1946 
64, 196 Uy 
59, 981 1 
78, 400 1 
103, 245 


©" Change 


Airline travel is running ahead of last year, Wash- 
ington National Airport traffic figures show. 

Almost 109,000 airline passengers—an average of 
3600 daily—passed through the busy Washington 
National Airport during April, an increase of 21,300 
passengers (24%) over March, and about 5700 (5%) 
more than a year ago. Over 57,100 passengers 
boarded scheduled airline planes for trips out of 


Washington, while incoming transports discharged 


THOUSANDS 





AIRCRAFT ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 








Totals 


Month 
January 
February 
March 
April 


January-April 1946 and 1947 


1946 % 
11,493 — 2 
10, 904 + 6 
14,632 —10 
16, 389 —10 


Change 


another 51,800 passengers. 

Reflecting the shift to larger equipment, this rec- 
ord volume was handled with a total of 8876 airline 
aircraft arrivals and departures, 70 less than a year 
ago. Total aircraft trafic at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport for April (air carrier, itinerant, local, 
and military) came to 14,778 arrivals and departures 

an average of 493 take-offs or landings daily, or one 
every three minutes. 





Idaho Airport First to Reach Building Stage 
In Seven-year Federal-aid Airport Program 


The first project approval under the Federal Airport Act was signed May 7 by T. P. 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, opening, at Twin Falls, Idaho, the construction 


phase of the seven-year airport building program. 


The approval will permit Twin Falls to start work 
immediately on a new Class III airport, badly needed 
so that the rich irrigated area of Southern Idaho can 
be served by the United Airlines’ transcontinental 
route, by Empire Air Lines’ feeder service, and by 
noncertificated cargo and passenger operators. 

The Federal Airport Act of 1946 authorizes federal 
expenditure of $500,000,000 for construction of new 
airports and modernization of existing fields. This 
sum, under the Act, is to be matched by a nearly 
equal amount provided by the sponsors. 

So far, $45,000,000 of the $500,000,000 seven-year 
program has been appropriated by Congress. This 
sum has permitted allocation for 820 airport projects, 
of which the Twin Falls project is the first to reach 
the construction stage. 

The Twin Falls project will cost $647,221, of which 
the federal share is $384,000. The sponsor’s share 
of $263,221 was raised by a local bond issue and air- 
port tax levy. The federal share is more than 50 per- 
cent in this case since Idaho is one of the states where 
more than five percent of the land is publicly owned. 

The money will be used for land acquisition, drain- 
age, seeding, paving of taxiways, aprons, parking 
areas, and access roads, and for construction of paved 
runways 4900 and 3200 feet long. Ultimate plans call 
for extending the runways to 6500 and 4900 feet, 
lighting the field, and erecting an administration 
building. 

After signing of the project approval by Mr. Wright, 
and of the grant offer by R. D. Bedinger, Adminis- 
trator of the Seventh CAA Region, the papers were 
forwarded to Twin Falls. As soon as municipal offi- 


N 


cials at Twin Falls sign the grant offer, it becomes 
a formal federal government 
and the sponsor. 

Twin Falls can then proceed immediately to award 
contracts on bids already open, and start construction 
work. After the project is 20 percent completed, the 
federal government will make its first cash payment 
on the federal share of the costs. 

Twin Falls was an early bird in the airport pro- 
gram, but most of the sponsors waited for publication 
of the 1947 Airport Plan on January 11 before begin- 
ning the necessary work of making surveys, preparing 
engineering drawings, and raising funds. As a re- 
sult, less than three percent of the projects are now 
in CAA hands for final approval. 

A checkup late in April showed that 64 percent of 
the sponsors had not yet completed the surveys and 
engineering data, 26 percent of the sponsors had yet 
to raise their share of the projects costs, and eight 
percent had not acquired the necessary land. How- 
ever, most of the sponsors are now pushing the pre- 
liminary work as rapidly as possible, and CAA off- 
cials expected 42 percent of the projects to be ready 
for approval on June 1, and 58 percent by July 1. 

A Presidential order issued in August 1946, limit- 
ing cash withdrawals under the Federal Airport Act 
to $4,000,000, will expire on June 30. The order 
will have no effect on the 1947 program, since cash 
payments are not made until actual construction work 
is 20 percent completed, and less than $4,000,000 
will be needed before the full amount becomes avail- 
able on July 1. There has been no fold-up in that 
regard in, so far as obligations are concerned. 
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